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New York Hearings 
On State Regulation 
To Be Resumed Soon 





Joint Committee, Now Headed by 
Sen. Wm. F. Condon, Will 
Study Legislative Problems 


DATES NOT YET ANNOUNCED 





Several Phases of Insurance Busi- 
ness to Be Considered in Rela- 
tion to Federal Statutes 





New York State Senator William F. 
Condon, Republican of Yonkers, new 
chairman of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Insurance Rates and Regula- 
tion, has announced that the committee 
plans to resume public hearings in the 
near future. 

The committee was authorized and 
created by a joint resolution of the 
Senate and Assembly, adopted during 
the 1947 session of the legislature, to 
study the need for regulatory legislation 
resulting from the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
case in 1944, wherein insurance was held 
to be commerce, and when conducted 
across state lines interstate commerce. 
The effect of this decision was to make 
the Sherman, Clayton, Federal Trade 
Commission and Robinson-Patman Acts, 
applicable to insurance. 

Labors Not Concluded 
“The committee sponsored several 
bills at the 1948 session which were 
enacted into law designed to furnish 
the necessary regulation in the insur- 
ance field prior to the expiration of the 
moratorium,” says Senator Condon 
“During the course of the committee’s 
studies it became apparent that its 
bors would not be concluded with the 
adoption of the essential legislation in 
IM8, but on the contrary that there 
Were many other phases of insurance to 
be considered and studied, with the re- 
sult that in 1948 the committee was con- 
tnued until 1949, and in 1949, its life 
Was extended for another year.” 
Senator Condon became chairman of 


| this committee at the conclusion of the 


9 session, succeeding Senator Walter 
Mahoney of Buffalo, the original 
in. Members of the committee 
: addition to Senator Condon, are 
Senator Seymour Halpern, Republican, 


J. 
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Encourage conservation. 


for the country’s natural wealth, like the people’s 


property, deserves the best in protection, 


THE 





} LONDON 8 & 
LANCASHIRE) 
a 


(Fite Deportment) ° 


It’s good insurance — 


30 million acres of woodland are ravaged 
by fire each year chiefly due to man’s care- 
lessness. With them are destroyed many 
summer hotels, homes and campsites, to 
say nothing of count- 

less numbers of wild 

life. 







tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 2 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 























Odds and Ends... 


William F. Lee, CLU, of the Penn Mutual’s Joseph H. Reese 


Agency in Philadelphia: 


“All too frequently I remind myself of the little old lady who 
was the client of an attorney friend of mine. When she passed away 
it was his r ‘sponsibility, as executor, to go to her home and make 


an inventory of all her property. 


sands of pieces of string, and on the outside was inscribed: ‘Pieces 
of string of different sizes—all too short to be of any use what- 


soever.” 


“One of the reasons for continually struggling in the life insur- 
ance business is that the mind is filled with pieces of string all too 
short to be of any use whatsoever. We stretch out for new ideas 
by reading, and we seek new ideas by talking with the big pro- 
ducers. We go to lunch with fellow-agents and we talk the business 
all day long. Ultimately our minds are full of many ideas which 


we are not using. 


“What we do not plan to use we must throw away and discard 
so that our mental houses will not accumulate a lot of odds and 
ends of string all too short to be used.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUAR 





In one package he found thou- 













Conservation Is Insurance Agents Meet And 


Form New Ass’n; 
Officers Elected 


Called Life Insurance Field Force; 
Hope to Be Bargaining 
Organization 


NOLA E. PATTERSON’S IDEA 


John H. Drummond, President; 
G. Lawrence Salley, Vice Pres.; 
John A. Mitchell, Secretary 








The Life Insurance Field Force of 
America, sponsored by Nola E. Patter- 
son, Atlanta agent and editor of a 
weekly paper devoted to discussing 
compensation of life insurance agents, 
was organized in Atlanta last week. Its 
objective is to act as the bargaining 
agent for persons engaged in selling 
Ordinary life insurance. About 20 were 
present, some of them flying to Atlanta. 

John H. Drummond, former president 
of Pacific Mutual Agents Association 
but no longer with that company, was 
elected president; G. Lawrence Salley, 
Tallahassee, Florida, vice president; 
John A. Mitchell, Atlanta, secretary; 
and Louis L. Perry, Atlanta, treasurer. 

National trustees of the organization 
are Ralph V. Hudnut, New York; Wal- 
ter Hinz, Seattle; M. W. Kelly, Kelso, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Frank G. Murphy, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and M. W. Reeves, Oak 
Grove, Ore. At the concluding session 
there was discussion of Social Security 
questions as well as agents’ compensa- 
tion contracts. 

Speak on “Dignity, Equity, Sovereignty” 

“The official motto of LIFFA has not 
yet been adopted. Until one is adopted,” 
said Mr. Hudnut in a talk in Atlanta, 
“T suppose we consider Dignity, Equity 
and Sovereignty as summarizing, in 
capsule form, the essential objectives 
of this organization.” Each subject was 
covered by speakers. Mr. Perry spoke 
on dignity, Mr. Salley on equity and 
Mr. Hudnut on sovereignty. The latter 
said sovereignty was the key to the 
solution of the agents’ problems. 

Mr. Hudnut said the agents had 
gathered to form the Life Insurance 
Field Force because they thought cer- 
tain reforms and advances in field prac- 
tices were overdue; that increased costs 
of living and doing business made re- 
vision of agents’ compensation neces- 
sary; that “there is a real need for a 
Igally constituted, independent agents’ 
association to represent them to. the 
companies regarding compensation and 
field practices,” and he paid a tribute to 
Nola E. Patterson as spark plug of the 
new association. 

“To solve the many problems of the 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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Fe gave us freedom from pain jan 


ened it 


“Your patient, Dr. Morton.” The scalpel bit into the flesh. Always this had been the time velop 
when the horror began, the time when the burly guards would sible 
fling themselves on the patient as he tried, in a madness of profi 
pain, to leap from the table. them 


William Morton stepped up to the operating table. Inwardly, 
he was trembling. Would it work? Could his “ether” really 


lighten man’s burden of pain? : 
© Now there was no horror, only peace. The patient slept. for | 


He looked at the faces around the table... well-known, important The operation continued. And in that room there was the silence and | 
faces. These were the physicians who were giving him a chance of a miracle. Pain, the enemy, had been dethroned. (c) 
to prove his discovery. There was unbelief in the eyes of most Once again, an unknown American had become great through place 
of them. But in the wide, frightened eyes of the patient was his desire to help others through the more trying experiences ; alyst 
an appeal that could not be denied. of life. (d) 
He picked up the ether syringe. One. Two. Three... This sincere regard for the welfare of others is one of our ing 
American traditions. It is the reason why we believe in being wher 
Slowly, the patient’s eyes closed. Calmness came, and sleep. good neighbors, good friends, good parents . . . doing all we can ered 
Morton nodded to the surgeon. “Ready,” he said. for the well-being of those who share our lives. (e) 
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Volume and Stability of Private Investment 


Information Which U. S. Senate Aims to Gather From Business 
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A, Businessmen and business execu- 
tives 

I What kind of pay-off periods do 
you require on new equipment invest- 
ment? ; ay 

(a) Do the rates of depreciation 
which you and your accountants feel 
proper, differ from those allowed for 
tax purposes ? 

(b) In other words, do you take the 
same rates of depreciation for book 
and for income tax purposes? 

(c) Do you make it a practice to 
review and revise depreciation rates 
during life of the equipment to give 
recognition to altered market or re- 
placement conditions ? 

Il. How are replacement expenditures 
planned ? 

(a) Who initiates the plans 
upon what facts or forecast? 

(b) How far in advance are replace- 
ment plans initiated ? 

(c) What data on repairs, lost time, 
etc, of the old machine and what 
knowledge of the efficiency of the re- 
placement model are available ? 

(d) What accounting distribution is 
made of any remaining book value of 
the existing equipment ? 

(e) Has the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue ever taken exceptions to the 
deductibility of remaining book value ? 

(f) What factors affect the timing 
of decisions to replace, for example, 
age of the old machine, labor-saving, 
or efficiency aspects of new machines ? 


and 


Investment Commitments 


III. How are new opportunities for 
profitable investment discovered and rip- 
ened into investment commitments ? 

(a) Do you have a research and de- 
velopment division? Are they respon- 
sible for thinking up new ideas for 
profitable investment? Do they screen 
them? All of them? 

(b) Do you rely on market studies 
for knowledge of consumers’ demand 
and changes in it? 

(c) To what extent is reliance 
placed on professional outside an- 
alysts, sampling studies ? 

(d) What are the respective roles of 
the sales department, the cost-account- 
ing department, in the conferences 
Where expansion programs are consid- 
ered ? 

_(€) Who ultimately makes the de- 
cision to invest? Do you ever expand 
plant capacity at times when existing 
capacity is less than fully utilized ? 


Knowledge of Competitors 





} IV. To what extent must the possi- 
p bility that others are simultaneously 
» Contemplating investment be considered 
» arriving at your decisions? 

(a) Does your firm find it necessary 
to keep ahead of the investment plans 
of others? 

(b) If you are sure that competitors 
are expanding plant capacity, do you in 
order to hold your market try to reach 
the market with the output of ex- 
Panded facilities at substantially the 
same time or earlier if possible? 

(c) Are investment opportunities, 






















Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming is chairman of both the 
Senate’s Joint Committee on the Economic Report, created by Congress, 
and also of the subcommittee on investment. Hearings of the subcommittee 
are expected in December. The subcommittee’s staff has assembled materials 
on the investment problem and has announced the list of topics and questions 
“ypon which information might well be sought.” The questions, which have 
now been made public by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
deal with business men and business executives, executives and representa- 
tives of insurance companies and investment bankers. 


These questions follow : 


once recognized, ever passed over? 

Why? 

Time Consumed in Decision 

V. How long a time elapses between 
the time a decision to invest is made and 
the time when products from the facili- 
ties are available for meeting market 
demands? 

(a) How much time is used up be- 
tween the date the decision to invest 
is made and the date the commitment 
is made or contracts signed ? 

(b) How serious are the possibilities 
of change in demand during the period 
while the facilities are being brought 
into production ? 

(c) Do you require firm contracts 
for the output of facilities before un- 
dertaking their construction ? 

Availability of Funds 


VI. In what way does the availability 
or unavailability of funds enter into pro- 
graming once an investment opportunity 
has been recognized? 

(a) In how many years do you fig- 
ure you ought to get your money back 
before you put up new plant or equip» 
ment? Is that number the same at all 
times ? 

(b) If you have a profitable oppor- 
tunity to invest, how important is the 
interest rate? The length of time for 
which you can get the money? 

(c) How does the rate of return be- 
ing made on existing investments af- 
fect the required return on new in- 
vestment? 

(d) Are contracts for new plant and 
equipment ever let before funds are 
available or underwritten ? 


Peaks of Production 


VII. When are decisions made and 
investment plans undertaken in relation 
to the peaks of production demand ? 

(a) In the past have vou ever made 
investment and expansion plans and 
expenditures at the top of a boom? 

(b) Are there any automatic checks 
upon business judgment which will de- 
ter expansion in the face of currently 
peak sales and profits? 

Minimum Investment 

VIII. What is the minimum invest- 
ment required to start a new enterprise 
in your industry ? 

(a) In your opinion, what would be 
the principal obstacles such an enter- 
prise would have to face? 

(b) Do you ever help finance the 
purchase of vour product or your raw 
materials? In your industry is there 
any signficant amount of either up- 
stream or downstream financing of 
non-affiliated companies ? 

(c) Have terms or requirements of 
commercial credit changed signficantly 
since, say, the 1920’s? Are they varied 
from time to time depending upon vol- 
ume of orders on hand? 

Foreign Sales 

IX. Does your company have any 

plans in respect to either foreign sales 


or foreign investment ? 


(a) Do you know or believe there 
are opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment in your industry in foreign coun- 
tries? If not, why not? 


Men, Insurance Executives and Investment Bankers 


(b) Do you know or believe that 
there are attractive foreign markets 
for American products of your indus- 
try? If not, why not? 

Expenditure Control 
X. What can be done by organized 
efforts of business or by Government to 
minimize the variability of gross invest- 
ment expenditures ? 

(a) Having in mind for the moment 
the problem of variability rather than 
the amount of investment, are there 
any governmental programs which you 
feel contribute specifically to such 
variability? Are there any programs 
which might be adopted to minimize 
the instability of private investment? 

(b) Do you feel that it is necessary 
and proper that Government expendi- 
tures be employed to complement busi- 
ness investment expenditures when 
the latter show declines? 

(c) At what point in the planning of 
investment expenditures does the 
question of relative return after taxes 
enter the discussion ? 

(d) Are there governmental policies 
which deter you from making much 
larger investments than you do now? 
What are thye? If removed concretely 
what kind of new plant and how much 
would you then build? 


B. Executives and representatives of 


insurance companies 
I. Portfolio management in general— 

(a) If existing restriction on quali- 
fied investments were eliminated en- 
tirely, how would you alter the pro- 
portions or holdings of your present 
portfolio? 

(b) In appraising the possibilities of 
a new investment item, do you have a 
minimum amount below which you 
feel it is impractical or too costly to 
go? How was this amount arrived at, 
that is, what considerations determine 
the figure? 

(c) In appraising the possibilities of 
a new investment item, do you have a 
maximum above which you feel it is 
inexpedient or too lacking in diversifi- 
cation for acquisition? How was this 
amount arrived at, that is, what con- 
siderations determine the figure? 

Fixed Interest Obligatory 
II. Fixed interest debt obligations are 
a traditional media for insurance com- 
pany investment— 

(a) As a regular investor in evi- 
dences do vou see suggesting a short- 
age of equity capital? 

(b) For various types of debt se- 
curities what ratio of underlying 
equity do you feel is necessary ? 

(c) Has there been any change in 
recent years in the attitude of either 
business or financial institutions in an 
acceptable debt/equity ratio? 

(d) It is sometimes said that there 
has been a relative scarcity of cor- 
porate bond issues in recent years. (1) 
Would you agree? (2) How does this 
fit in with an asserted shortage of 
equity capital? (3) Is the scarcity the 
result of a shift in the situation of 
corporate borrowers and hence in the 
absolute amounts available or is it 
the result of larger funds seeking this 
type of fixed investments ? 

Private Placements 
III. Private placements— 

(a) Are so-called private placements 
initiated typically by (1) the borrower, 
(2) an intermediary, (3) the prospec- 
tive creditor? What provisions are 
made for watching, supervising, or 
controlling the debtor’s use of funds 
and the subsequent management of 
the business in the interest of debt 





service and ultimate repayment? 

(b) Are bonds acquired through di- 
ret placement subject to different 
valuation procedures than those ac- 
quired in the market? 


Common Stocks 
IV. Investment in common stocks: 

(a) Does your company now hold 
the maximum amount of common 
stock permitted under statutory limi- 
tations? If not, why not? 

(b) How are common stock holdings 
valued in making up the balance sheet 
and computing reserve? 

(c) Was the decision to enter the 
common stock field dictated primarily 
by: (1) A search for suitable use of 
funds? (2) Their relative attractive- 
ness on an earning basis? (3) The 
desire or need for diversification ? 

(d) What is the company’s policy in 
respect to the voting of common stock 
held for investment purposes? How 
are such investments otherwise super- 
vised? 

Real Estate 
V. Direct investments—particularly in 
residential or commercial real estate: 

(a) Does your company now hold the 
maximum amount of direct real estate 
investment permitted under statutory 
limitations ? 

(b) How are direct investments in 
real estate valued in making up the 
balance sheet and computing reserve? 

(c) Was the decision to enter the 
direct-investment field dictated by (1) 
a search for suitable use of funds; 
(2) relative attractiveness on an earn- 
ing basis; (3) desire or need for diver- 
sification ? 

Lease Back 
VI. Sale and lease-back investment: 

(a) Why was this relatively new 
form of investment developed ? 

(b) Describe the form of lease em- 
ployed, especially in respect to default 
provisions. 

(c) How do these differ in degree or 
effect from default provisions such as 
are ordinarily inserted in debenture 
agreements ? 

(d) Do you ‘regard these sale and 
lease-back investments as_ business 
equities or debt? 


Governmental Policies 
VII. Governmental policies: 

(a) What can be done by organized 
efforts of business, financial institu- 
tions or Government to obtain the 
optimum rate of investment and to 
minimize the variabilitv of gross pri- 
vate investment expenditures ? 

(b) Does your company have any 
program for timing direct investments 
or the purchase of other securities, or 
is the time controlled solely by the 
flow of funds? 

(c) Having in mind for the moment 
the problem of variability rather than 
the amount of investment, are there 
anv Government programs which you 
feel contribute specifically to such 
variability? Are there any programs 
which might be adopted to minimize 
the instability of private investment? 

(d) Do you feel that it is necessary 
and proper that Government expendi- 
tures be employed to complement busi- 
ness investment expenditures in order 
to maintain an optimum rate of in- 
vestment when business investment 
shows a tendency to decline? 


C. Investment bankers 


I. Traditionally the functions  per- 
formed by investment bankers included 
(1) “origination,” (2) underwriting, (3) 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Hear Agency Problems 
At Rye, N.Y., Conference 


ATLANTIC ALUMNI AFFAIR 





Holcombe, Zimmerman, Morrison, Fos- 
ter, Wallace, Youngman, Shoemaker 


and Others Speak 


The Atlantic Alumni Management 
Conference, sponsored by Atlantic 
Alumni Association of the schools in 


agency management of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
Hartford, had a two-day meeting this 
week at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. Presiding at the first session 
was George P. Shoemaker, general 
agent, Provident Mutual, New York 
City, and at the second session Arthur 
V. Youngman, general agent, Mutual 
3enefit Life, New York City. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, associate man- 
aging director of LIAMA, discussed 
major challenges facing management of 
agencies today, and L. S. Morrison, re- 
search consultant of LIAMA, made an 
address analyzing agency operation in 
the light of present day increased ex- 
penses. Kenneth C. Foster, CLU, super- 
intendent of agencies, Prudential, made 
suggestions as to best present day sell- 
ing markets. The subject of manpower 
was covered by S. Rains Wallace, the 
association’s director of research. Man- 
agement and morale was the topic of 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director, LIAMA. 

A panel of five successful agency 
builders discussed building of new or- 
ganization. Those speakers were Her- 
bert Florer, CLU, general agent, Aetna, 
Boston, who was chairman of the panel; 
Charles J. Buesing, manager, Mutual 
Life, New York City; William Eugene 
Hays, CLU, general agent, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Boston; James A. Mullin, 
district manager, John Hancock, New 
York City, and Ralph Rice, Jr., CLU, 
manager, Prudential, Philadelphia. 

First speaker at the meeting was 
Harold Smyth, general agent National 
Life of Vermont, Hartford, who is presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Alumni Association. 
Mr. Shoemaker is vice president, 
Arthur V. Youngman is secretary treas- 
urer, and the chairman of the committee 
on arrangements was Manuel C. Camps, 
general agent, John Hancock, New York 
City. 





Buys L. A. Office Building 


Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, 
has announced the purchase for invest- 
ment of the office building at Sixth and 
St. Paul Streets, Los Angeles. The 
property will continue to be occupied by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. as its 
Los Angeles offices, it having been built 
since World War II for the Westing- 
house Co. The transaction was nego- 
tiated by W. Ross Campbell Co. for the 
seller and Bailey & Rhodes for the pur- 
chaser. 

This represents the sixth investment 
in commercial real estate in California 
by the Continental Assurance Co., the 
others being in Glendale, San Bernar- 
dino, Sacramento, Bakersfield and El 
Centro. 

Continental Assurance’s development 
in the southern California area is 
headed by Ellis P. Schmidt, resident vice 
president, Pacific Coast department, and 
John T. Grant, superintendent of agents. 





J. B. KENNEDY TO CINCINNATI 


Jerry B. Kennedy, agency supervisor 
Minnesota Mutual Life, is returning to 
the field as supervisory assistant in the 
George R. Hammerlein agency, com- 
pany’s Cincinnati representative. 

Mr. Kennedy joined Minnesota Mutual 
in August, 1948, and was employed in 
training new agency personnel in the 
company’s organized sales plan. During 
the war he served in the Navy Air 
Corps and is a holder of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal 
with 4 Gold Stars. He formerly was with 
the Penn Mutual’s St. Paul agency. 


New Collection System 
Adopted in Dominion 


DEALS WITH PREMIUM RECEIPTS 





North American Life of Toronto Elim- 
inates Considerable Clerical Work; 
Description of Procedure 





In a search for more efficient proce- 
dure, North American Life, after inten- 
sive study, has adopted a collection sys- 
tem that eliminates the use of premium 
receipts in the majority of transactions. 

“The idea itself is not new, but its 
application to the life insurance business 
has only recently attracted general at- 
tention,” says the company. “It is ex- 
pected that very considerable savings 
will ensue, both in time and actual out- 
lay for printing, paper, postage and 
clerical work at head office and in the 
branch offices.” 

Constitute Receipts 

Fundamentally, the new procedure is 
based on the fact that a negotiated 
check or a money order stub consti- 
tutes a receipt. Cash payments, of 
course, still require a receipt, and the 
usual official receipt is issued for every 
first premium payment, to mark the 
commencement of the protection. In any 
instance where a receipt is specifically 
requested, it will be provided. 

Attached to the premium notice, 
which shows the net amount due and 
information relating to dividends, etc., 
there will now be a “Record of Pay- 
ment” form on which the policyholder 
may note particulars relating to his pay- 
ment. This is for his own use and re- 
tention. 

A printed folder explaining the change 
is being distributed to the policyholders, 
who are asked to comment on the inno- 
vation. Branch offices and field repre- 
sentatives have been given detailed in- 
formation and instructions on the new 
system. 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION MEETS 
John Cashmore and Ralph Engelsman 
Are Guest Speakers; Institute 
Motion Picture Shown 


The first meeting of the 1949-1950 
season of the Brooklyn branch of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York was held last week 
at the Hotel Bossert. James P. Morri- 
son, Travelers, president of the organi- 
zation, presided at the meeting. Speak- 
ers were John Cashmore, Borough presi- 
dent of Brooklyn and Ralph G. Engels- 
man, general agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
New York. The motion picture film, 
“For Some Must Watch,” sponsored by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, was 
shown at the meeting. 

Mr. Cashmore, who discussed briefly 
some of the problems that his office is 
faced with, told members of the Brook- 
lyn Association that no one has a right 
to be without insurance. The represen- 
tatives of the insurance business are 
respected, he remarked, and it is their 
responsibility to work as hard as they 
can, not only for the commissions that 
they receive, but because they are help- 
ing people to help themselves. 

Mr. Engelsman, in his talk on “Selling 
in 1949,” offered some excellent sales 
ideas. In keeping with his own selling 
philosophy “Simplicity of Presentation,” 
he said to talk in terms that people will 
understand. Boil things down to simple 
terms and avoid complexity in your sales 
presentation. One of the important 
things in selling, he said, is the pros- 
pect’s need for buying, the cost of in- 
surance is inconsequential if the pros- 
pect has a need. 





OPENS NEW OFFICES 
General Agent L. W. Hummell of the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska celebrated the 
opening of his new office in Edwards 
& Wildey Building, Los Angeles re- 
cently by holding open house for his 
friends and policyholders. 
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ChY MeMiblen 
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There has never been a time in Amer- 
ican history, whether we were passing 
through a period of depression or infla- 
tion, that life insurance was not a desir- 
able purchase for the average American 
whose family was dependent on his 


earnings for support. 


Clifford L. McMillen 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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Northwestern Mutual, 
Third Quarter Repoy 


IN FORCE NEARS $6 BiLtig, 





Jamison & Phelps Agency, (Ch; 
Leading General Agency for 
Nine-Month Period 





Operations of the Northwestern y 
tual Life for the first nine months i 
1949 reflect normal progress, Edmunj 
Fitzgerald, president, stated in his third 
quarter report made to the board 4 
trustees at the home office in Milwap. 
kee. Sales of new life insurance, while 
6% below last year’s big reduction are 
88% ahead of the pre-war year of My 


New Business Report 


The Northwestern’s life insurance in 
force is nearing $6 billion, hayip 
reached $5,932,000,000 on 1,370,000 poli. 
cies as of September 30. Sales thus fa 
this year total $305,889,000, plus rein. 
statements and dividend purchases oj 
$18,800,000, and annuities of $1,892,000, 

Leading the 89 general agencies 
throughout the nation in sales volume 
for the nine-month period were Jamisoy 
& Pheips, Chicago; B. J. Stumm, Ap. 
rora, Ill.; C. R. Eckert, Detroit; John 
R. Mage, Los Angeles; A. C. F. Fink. 
biner, Philadelphia; Frank R. Horne, 
Madison, Wis.; P. T. Allen, Buffalo, 
Marue Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis.; Rowley 
& Talbot, Newark, and Krueger 
Davidson, New York City. 

The Mage Agency of Los Angeles ha 
led in volume during the last two 
months. 


Investment Picture 


Total assets of the Northwestern ar 
now in excess of $214 billion, the amount 
as of September 30 being $2,393,00000, 
an increase of $143 million since a yea 
ago. The investment portfolio include 
bonds of $1,851,400,000; preferred stock, 
$52,127,000; mortgage loans, $315,100,00; 
real estate investments, farms, land con- 
tracts and home office property, $3); 
745,000; policy loans, $73,324,000, and, 
among other items, $16,000,000 in cash, 

Commenting on the uses to which 
policyholders’ funds are put, President 
Fitzgerald observed that “as the policy- 
holder sets aside his savings, they ar 
gathered together by the life insurance 
companies and channeled to facilities 
which make for a better living. North- 
western Mutual investments in the firs 
nine months varied from commitment 
in excess of $5,000,000 for pipe lines ani 
turnpikes, to $5,000 loans for modes 
homes and farms and $10,000 to $120) 
for quarters of soft drink bottlers ani 
implement dealers in small towns @ 
over the country. Through these sa 
ings, funds are loaned for the construt 
tion of sewers, schools, telephone ati 
electric light properties.” ; 

Income of the Northwestern Mutu 
for the nine-month period was $2531): 
000, and consisted principally of $1%- 
260,000 in premiums, and $55,500,000 
interest and other earnings on_invést: 
ments. Disbursements of $147,089,000 m: 
cluded taxes of $3,321,000; dividends 1 
policyholders, $26,844,000, and benefit 
of $45,240,000 paid on 10,708 death claim: 
All payments made to policyholders am 
beneficiaries were $96,979,000, with 2 
additional $25,277,000 disbursed _ from 
funds left with the company under i 
come plans. 





TO FINANCE BUILDING 


The New York Life will finance a |* 
story apartment building, costing 
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500,000 to be erected on Kingshighway 


Boulevard, facing Forest Park, betwett 
Forest Park and Laclede Avenues, »! 
Louis, by the Lancamp Corp., which ® 
controlled by Anthony Campagna, pres 
dent, Campagna Construction 0M; 
New York, and his two sons, John an’ 
Joseph. New York Life will take a db 
year first mortgage on the property 
der arrangements made throug 

Giraldin Brothers Real Estate Co, * 
Louis. 
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sided at evening session of first day. 


]. H. Warner, life advertising man- 
ager, Aetna Life, and other representa- 
tives of that company conducted a panel 
discussion before Life Insurance Adver- 
isers Association in Chicago this week 
on “Our Partnership with the Agent.” 
Mr. Warner segregated the promotion 
activities for the company’s regional 
conventions under four headings, name- 
ly, printed promotion, publicity, recogni- 
tion of qualifying salesmen, and material 
for use at the meetings. Continued 
ativity and a maximum of interest in 
qualifying for the Regionnaire meet- 
ings are maintained among the Aetna’s 
feld force through a series of seven 
promotional aids which have been de- 
veloped for use throughout the regional 
yea, Mr. Warner explained. 

Special postcards, reproduced from a 
trwing of the resort where the con- 
vention is held and carrying a prestige- 
building message, have proved popular 
among Aetna salesmen, who send out 
i}000 each year while attending the re- 
gional meetings, Mr. Warner reported. 
Publicity prepared by the News Bu- 
tan in the home office, Mr. Warner 
aid, include standard releases for use by 
local newspapers when salesmen depart 
or the conventions, advance stories cov- 
ting the convention program, and _ re- 


George I. Powell, supervisor of field 
service, Great-West Life, told the LAA 
meeting in Chicago this week of some of 
the company’s ideas which have clicked 
in good will building. He said the com- 
pany believed in good will builders as a 
Means of advertising, and it wanted its 
‘gents to use all the calendars, memo 
voks, diaries and so on that it will buy. 
Perhaps the best evidence of the com- 
pany's success in doing a merchandising 
job was that last year the agents used 
More than one million units of good 
will builders. 

_ The company decided to standardize 
ts announcement form. Now all an- 
houncements are 814 inches by 11 inches. 
his is found to be less expensive and 
also cuts down the amount of work 

























f volved in producing the announce- 
cp Ments, , . 

7 “ . L, . . . . 

i pistribution handling is much sim- 
Pier," said Mr. Powell, “because all the 


‘Mouncements fit a standard envelope 


which we have in stock at all times. 


Re third most important result of the 


are is that the announcements look 
Wh smarter than before and_ the 


‘ thar heading we are using makes 
M appear to be a part of a well 





tions. Alan M. Kennedy, president of LAA and director, public relations, North- 
western National, sounded keynote of the meeting. 


Members were welcomed by Robert L. Hogg, executive vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of American Life Convention. Chairman of meeting was H. G. Kenagy, 
vce president, Mutual Benefit. First afternoon session was presided over by 
Morgan S. Crockford, secretary, Excelsior Life, and it featured a panel discussion 
by Aetna Life representatives, J. H. Warner directing the discussion which cen- 
tered on the coordinated advertising, promotional and publicity work of its field 
nen. Powell Stamper, sales program manager for National Life & Accident, pre- 


Mr. Kennedy characterized LAA as being a forum at which news and views 
of the craft are always welcome and to be freely shared by all; a battery-charging 
sation “to which we can repair when, as idea men, we need the refreshment of 
ntact and fellowship with others of our kind; and a sort of whetstone on which 
young men and women can strop themselves and rub off some of their rough spots, 
thus gaining experience and maturity, without, however, dulling their keen edge.” 


Relations of Aetna Life With 
Agents Told Ady. Conference 


leases covering the highlights of the 
speaking program at each of the con- 
ventions. In addition, Mr. Warner said, 
reports of addresses by Aetna field men 
at the meetings are sent to their local 
newspapers. 

In addition, Mr. Warner outlined a 
variety of methods which are employed 
in giving special recoynition to the first 
salesman to qualify, those qualifying in 
the first month and in the first six 
months. These include congratulatory 
telegrams from the company’s vice presi- 
dent, special hand engrossed certificates, 
gold and silver lapel buttons, he said. 

Special recognition is also accorded 
to Veteran Regionnaires, salesmen who 
have qualified for 10 or more years, and 
members of the Old Guard, consisting of 
Aetna representatives who have qualified 
every year since the regional conven- 
tions were started in 1929, declared Mr. 
Warner. 

R. S. Edwards, Chicago general agent 
of Aetna agency, and Rudolph Leboy, an 
Aetna agent in Chicago who has quali- 
fied for every regional convention since 
the company started the meetings in 
1929, discussed the roles they and their 
counterparts throughout the country 
play in the development of the Aetna’s 
regional conventions. 


Making Good Will Building Click 


thought out system of merchandising. 

“When we designed our new form of 
announcement we also had a new catalog 
in mind. Distribution of this new cat- 
alog, was going to be confined to our 
managers, supervisors and cashiers. They 
are the key people in our field organiza- 
tion and if they each have a catalog, 
one will always be available to the 
majority of our agents. We had made up 
our minds that the new catalog must 
be a flexible one so that price changes 
and the introduction of new items could 
be easily handled. Therefore, we de- 
cided on a loose-leaf binder. To install 
this catalog with distribution confined to 
our managers, supervisors and cashiers 
cost us only $187.50. That was our ini- 
tial expense and also our final one be- 
cause the contents cost us nothing. To 
get the contents all we do is take the 
regular announcements which go to our 
agents, punch them for the loose-leaf 
binder and send them out. hen we 
issue a new calendar announcement, for 
example, last year’s announcement is 
simply taken out of the catalog and 
thrown away. We are going to save 
many hundreds of dollars on this new 
idea alone.” 


LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISERS MEET IN CHICAGO 


Theme of the annual meeting of Life Insurance Advertisers Association meeting 
in Chicago at Drake Hotel this week is the agent’s role in improving public rela- 


Problems of Security Real and 
Must Be Met, Says H. M. Stewart 


Harold M. Stewart, executive vice 
president, The Prudential, addressing 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation this week in Chicago, said that 
if the American system of security won 
through individual effort is not to be 
superseded by an imposed welfare state 
the insurance industry will have to 
recognize the need for public education 
about the life insurance business and 
get down to fundamentals about the 
free enterprise system. Current attacks 
on life insurance present a gigantic chal- 
lenge to everybody in the business and 
the problems must be squarely faced. 

“The sooner we pick this thing apart 
in terms of fundamentals the sooner we 
are going to get to the wishbone,” he 
said. “We are facing reality when we 
accept the fact that we must be in tune 
with tomorrow’s society. We must 
identify ourselves to .a greater extent 
with the basic aspirations and desires 
of the public for a better tomorrow. 

Public’s Security Concern Is Real 


“Reality also takes us to the conclu- 
sion that the public desire for security 
is genuine. Let’s make no mistake about 
that. The aging population, the eco- 
nomic insecurities that arise from in- 
dustrialization, the public concern for 
the underprivileged—all are real. Re- 
gardless of how cleverly they may be 
manipulated by left-wing propagandists, 
they are not the inventions of the soap- 
box reformers. 

“The factors on which government 
welfare plans feed are real—public 
memories of the last depression, sub- 
versive propaganda, public illiteracy 
about economics. All these exist. 

“There is considerable evidence that 
the public still subscribes to our tra- 
ditional American system and that the 
reason people approve individual social 
changes is because they do not under- 
stand how those changes violate basic 
economic principles. 

“Therefore, the imagination and initia- 





tive of the private insurance companies 
in providing welfare plans to fit public 
needs—and in explaining them to the 
public—will influence the degree and 
kind of security Americans will have in 
the future.” 


Problem Is Immediate 


The challenge to get the insurance 
story across to the public is an imme- 
diate one, and preserving public under- 
standing in the years to come is an 
equally urgent challenge, Mr. Stewart 
continued. “I recommend to you a con- 
tinuing barrage of thoughtful, truthful 
and constructive information in good 
times and bad until everyone in the na- 
tion knows the real contribution that 
life insurance makes to the public wel- 
fare,” he said. 

“The institutional story is the one 
that has to be told,” he said. “What lies 
behind the industry? How does it oper- 
ate? What is its sienificance to the man 
in the street? What good does it ac- 
complish?” These are some of the ques- 
tions whose answers, Mr. Stewart said, 
must be broadcast through every me- 
dia— field underwriters, advertising, 
company publications. 

“Tf the advocates of the octupus ‘isms’ 
win this struggle,” Mr. Stewart warned, 
“the very people whose interests they 
espouse will suffer most because the 
surest and best type of security is that 
which men build for themselves, and 
no government can provide a substitute 
equal to it.” 

On the other hand, he said, the pri- 
vate life insurance business is providing, 
“in greater and greater measure as the 
needs and means of our population war- 
rant,” the individual security and wel- 
fare that is only a “gossamer promise 
of the social do-gooders.” With the dol- 
lars they have pooled in life insurance, 
Americans have developed “a remark- 
able creative force for good in an econ- 
omy of free men,” he concluded. 


Barnes Tips for Wider Audience 
For Ads and Promotion Material 


Donald F. Barnes, Institute of Life 
Insurance, told insurance ad men in Chi- 
cago this week that there should be 
more efficient exploitation of the multi- 
tude of advertising and promotional ma- 
terial offered them by their individual 
companies and by institutional groups. 
His recommendations to LAA members 
in brief follow: 

Advertising and promotional repre- 
sentatives should get down to the grass 
roots with the agent and thus “pull your 
own weight on the team.” 

Advertising and public relations pro- 
gams must be merchandised and the 
work, therefore, with the agent must be 
intensified. It is necessary to show the 
agent how advertisiug and public rela- 
tions fit into the selling picture. 

Four sales jobs must be done: selling 
idea that life insurance is a good thing; 
selling the company as a good company; 
selling the agent as a trustworthy per- 
son; selling the program presented as 
the right program. The agent must be 
convinced that “we’re taking part of the 
burden from his shoulders” by leading 
the way on the first two sales. The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and the com- 
pany by working together condition 


clients to believe in life insurance and 
to accept the agent as a representative 
of a good company. 

Realization must be had of the im- 


mense readership of the insurance house 
magazines and must effectively use the 
tremendous power that they possess. 
“The house magazine,” he said, “is made 
to order for discussing with the agent 
those ‘phases of our business which 
aren't immediately apparent on the firing 
line. While production figures, personal 
references and company news are great- 
ly important, there is no better place 
available to you or to us for sound 
educational work.” 

Also, further effort must be made to 
dovetail the activities of institutional 
groups and individual companies in the 
fields of advertising, promotion and pub- 
lic relations. 


Every company ought to have a defi- 
nite program of working with the Insti- 
tute, and, conversely, the Institute owes 
every company an explanation of how 
it is proceeding, and what its plans are 
for the future. Every year, institutional 
advertising goes to most of the families 
in the country, and “you gentlemen must 
be geared to follow it with the com- 
pany pieces which will point up the im- 
portant job of conditioning the market 
done by institutional advertising,” he 
said. “By everybody coordinating, by 
team work, the agent will reap more 
benefit and we will be traveling down 
that straight road to the third hundred 
billion dollars of life insurance in force.” 
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Thore—Woodson Talks 


The talks scheduled for Life Insurance 
Advertisers Convention this week to be 
made by Eugene M. Thore, general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America, and B. N. Woodson, executive 
vice president, Commonwealth Life, will 
be reviewed by The Eastern Under- 
writer next week. Their objective is to 
answer current criticisms made of the 
life insurance institution. 





Award to New England Mut. 


New England Mutual Life’s direct 
mail campaign has been judged best in 
the life insurance industry for 1949 by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion. W. C. Gentry, assistant director 
of agencies, received the “best of in- 
dustry” award for the company at the 
D.M.A.A.’s 32nd annual conference in 
Chicago. This is the second time New 
England Mutual has walked off with 
this honor, 


Trade Paper Ads as Seen by 
R. W. Osler of Rough Notes 


Robert W. Osler, editor of Life Pub- 
lications for the Rough Notes Co., told 
insurance advertising men in Chicago 
this week that “there is no possibility 
of over-rating the importance of the 
use of trade journal advertising to 
awaken agents to the terrific responsi- 
bility they bear today.” 

Among the _ other 
journal advertising, he 
these: 

It can help large and small companies 
to obtain and hold industry acceptance. 

It can help a company sell its field 
men on the company and the product. 

It can help a company maintain the 
morale of its field force. 

It is “an ideal medium for con- 
tinuous training” of agents; the possi- 
bilities of its use as an educational and 
supervisory training extension are 
“limitless.” 

It is a valuable recruiting aid, for it 
can “pave the way for getting good 
men”; it can be used as an aid in ex- 
plaining to the field force the company’s 
problems and the solutions that are 
being developed. 


trade 
were 


uses of 
named 





Continental American’s 
New Scale of Dividends 


Continental American Life announced 
the adoption of a new scale of policy 
dividends effective January 1. In the 
aggregate, the new scale increases divi- 


dends to policyowners about 8'%4%. This 
means that, with allowance for the 


growth of the company, 1950 dividends 
will exceed 1949 dividends by more than 


At the same time, the company an- 
nounced that for the first time in its 
history, a dividend will be paid at the 
end of the first policy year. Beginning 
in 1950, all policies will receive a divi- 
dend at the end of the first policy year, 
subject only to payment of the premium 
then due. For the most important plans 
of insurance and ages, these first-year 
dividends will actually be greater than 
the present second-year dividends. In 
addition to a sizable first-year dividend, 
the new scale produces dividends in the 


early years generally larger than the 
old scale. 
Although dividends have been in- 


creased for the more important plans 
and ages, exceptional increases have 
been made in dividends on Term poli- 
cies. At some ages, the new scale pro- 
vides dividends up to 100% greater than 
now being paid, and at all ages on all 
Term plans the increase is substantial. 

For the most important plans and 
ages Continental American’s 20-year 
surrendered cost position has been im- 
proved by the new dividend scale. 

The interest rate allowed on settle- 
ment options is continued at 3% and 
2%4% will be allowed on accumulated 


dividends. 





Trueblood Describes 


Books on Co. Operations 

H. Dixon Trueblood, director of ad- 
vertising, Occidental Life of California, 
told the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation this week about a convention 
the company had of 750 agents and 
wives at a time when the company had 
bought one of downtown Los Angeles 
largest office buildings and renovated it 
for home office use. The visitors were 
taken for a tour of the building. " 

One of the company’s home office 
representatives with a fresh approach to 
things wrote the text of a memento book 
which came out under the title of “The 
Appy Way.” This booklet gave an agent 
a good idea of how his business was 
processed and an understanding of the 
home office routines that affected him 
most. It struck the company as a valu- 
able, informative book which should be 
sent to all agents who were not at the 
convention as well as the branch office 
staffs and the home office staff. 

At the same time, another book was 
published, “Omissions and Commis- 
sions,” and distributed as a companion 
volume. “Omissions and Commissions” 
pointed out common agent errors in 
handling business that slowed up cases 
and sometimes led to home office-field 
frictions. 

Each agent attending the convention 
got copies of the books and they later 
were sent to all agents enclosed with 
their convention issue of the monthly 
agency magazines. Both books proved 


unusually popular with agents. They 
have made operations run more 
smoothly and have improved personal 
relationships between field and home 
office. 





Iowa Ass’n Chairmen 

President A. H. Caines of Waterloo 
has announced committee chairmen for 
the Iowa State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, setting up a new committee 
on dues and services as recommended 
by the members at the last annual 
meeting. 

Named as chairman of the new com- 
mittee is Will H. Zaiser, Prudential, 
Des Moines, vice president of the state 
association. Some of the matters to be 
handled by the committee include for- 
mation of an Iowa General Agents and 
Managers association, hiring a public 
relations expert, state finances and a 
full-time state executive secretary. 

When the special committee was 
adopted at the state meeting it was 
suggested such a committee might also 
prevent a situation as took place last 
year when two members from Iowa were 
candidates for National trustee. 

Other committee chairmen named in- 
cluded: Vernon E. White, Northwestern 
Mutual, Cedar Rapids, membership; W. 
E. Markle, New York Life, Clarinda, 
conservation and national qualify awards; 
Clair V. Grooms, Northwestern Mutual, 
Clinton, achievement awards; Ben G. 
Martens, Lutheran Mutual, Manson, ed- 
ucation; T. J. Kiesselbach, State Farm, 
Mason City, legislative; and Harold A. 
Miller, Mutual Life; N. Y., Council 


Bluffs, nominations. 





Missouri Fraternal Elects 

State Senator Milton F. Napier, St. 
Louis, has been elected president of the 
Missouri Fraternal Congress for 1949- 
50. He succeeds R. E. Sigman of Jef- 
ferson City. Senator Napier represents 
the Royal League in the Congress, 
which met in St. Louis recently. Anna 
Kampman, St. Louis, who represents the 
Catholic Knights of America, was 
elected first vice president. Jennie Stitts 
of the Degree of Honor was elected sec- 
retary and D. J. Kelley of the Protected 
Home Circle, treasurer. Paul J. Harris, 
Jefferson City, Modern Woodmen of 
America, is the new second vice presi- 
dent; Etta Orr, Richmond, Supreme 
Forest Woodmen Circle, was elected 
third vice president and Bernic Cibrow- 
ska, Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America, fourth vice president. 
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There is no better buy today than 
“THE BERKSHIRE LIFE TERM TO AGE 65 POLICY" 
And Here's Why — ANNUAL PREMIUM — $10,000 BASIS 


Age 20......$107.80 
Age 25...... 121.10 


Age 30......$138.00 
Age 35...... 159.20 


Issued ages 20 to 55 Inclusive — Convertible to age 55 


Good Dividends 


Benefits Available: 
Waiver of Premium e@ Double Indemnity ¢ Disability Income @ Family Income Riders 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


NEWARK JERSEY CITY NEW YORK 
MArket 2-2242 JOurnal Square 4-1724 REctor 2-4540 
921 Bergen Avenue —_ Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. Jersey City 6, N. J, 
=n - ier Y 


Age 40......$187.00 


Age 50.....$267,39 
Age 45...... 222.20 


Age 55... 32409 


Liberal Cash Values 
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“One of the best musical bands in 
Greater New York is that composed of 
representatives of the Metropolitan Life. 
One of the members of the band is 
Charles F. Hayes, senior general staff 
assistant in field management division. 
When he was seven months old 
family moved to a house in back of 
the old Dr. Parkhurst Church which 
stood on the site now occupied by the 
Metropolitan  Life’s Madison 
Avenue. When a boy he became a part- 
time mail boy for the late president of 
the company, John R. Hegeman, and 
40 years ago he became a full-time em- 
ploye. His father was employed by Met- 
ropolitan as a designer of parquet floors. 
John R. Hegeman was a most? colorful 


his 


Tower, 


personality, of great humanity, and an 
interesting sidelight on him and his wife 
is disclosed in a about Charles 
F. Hoyes printed recently in the com- 
pany’s magazine, ‘The Home Office.’” 
A paragraph the follows: 
“When a boy Charles met Mr. Hege- 
man who had come to visit his father 
and the meeting resulted in his be- 
coming an after-school mail messenger. 
The Hegemans lived nearby, and Mrs. 
Hegeman often gave ‘ice cream parties’ 
for the neighborhood children, at the 
same time encouraging them in musical 
pursuits. Young Hayes had always ad- 
mired the cornet player in the Salvation 
Army Band that played in Madison 
Square. So, with Mrs. Hegeman’s en- 
couragement, he decided that he, too, 
would play the cornet. He studied with 
the famed Edwin Goldman, who was 
beginning his career as a bandmaster, 
and with Fred Bent, long-time leader 
of the Old Guard Band. Mr. Hayes now 
plays in the Metropolitan Post Band 
and is one of three of the original mem- 
bers of the former Metropolitan Band 
who are still playing with a home office 
musical group.” 


story 


from story 





The news announcement published by 
The Eastern Underwriter last week of 
the death of W. J. Beattie who only this 
month was advanced to the newly cre- 
ated post of vice president of Canada 
Life caused widespread regret in Ameri- 
can Life Convention circles where he 
was exceptionally well known. He re- 
turned from the recent annual meeting 
of ALC in Chicago feeling sufficiently 
unwell to consult a doctor who put him 
to bed promptly, saying he had a slight 
heart. attack. 

R. Leighton Foster, K.C., general 
counsel, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association, was asked by me to 


give an estimate of Mr. Beattie, and he 
writes: 

“Bill Beattie was admired and loved 
by everybody who knew him. Our aggo. 
ciation will miss him tremendously be 
cause, apart from his company respon- 
sibilities, he was always so active on 
association committees. Only two years 
ago did he relinquish the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Provincial Insur- 
ance Legislation which he had_ held 
throughout several critical years in or- 
der to assume the chairmanship of the 
important Standing Committee on Pub- 
lic Health and Medical Research. Com- 
missioners and Superintendents of In- 
surance throughout the United States 
and Canada, to so many of whom he 
was known personally, will join his hun- 
dreds of friends within the industry in 
remembering him as an outstanding rep- 
resentative of a fine company and a 
great institution.” 





Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, was host at the University 
Club of New York one evening last 
week to a number of State insurance 
officials who were attending a meeting 
at the New York State Insurance De- 
partment of Zone One relative to ex- 
aminations of insurance companies. 

Those attending the dinner were Con: 
missioners W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut, 
with Russell O. Hooker, actuary; Chri 
A. Gough, Deputy, and W. Haroli 
Biddle, actuary, New Jersey; Donal 
Knowlton, New Hampshire; David 3 
Soule, with Guy R. Whitten, Deputy, 
Maine; George A. Bisson, with Richard 
M. Wear, Rhode Island; Charles |. 
Harrington, Massachusetts; Deputy 
Thomas C. Morrill and Julius Sackmar, 
chief examiner of life insurance com 
panies, New York State. 





Samuel J. Foosaner, Newark lawyet 
will conduct two institutes on subjec! 
of “estate planning under the law today, 
based on all-day tax forums on tht 
1948 Revenue Act. They will be held 
on October 29 at Hotel Walt Whitmas, 
Camden, and November 5 at Hote 
Robert Treat, Newark. Mr. Foosaner hes 
conducted all-day conferences in Dalla, 
New York City, Atlanta, Washingtor. 
Boston and other parts of the count 
on Federal taxes, trusts and estate plat 
ning, those attending in addition % 
agents being lawyers, trust officers at 


accountants, : , 
Uncle Francis. 





UTICA ASSOCIATION MEETS 

The Utica (N.Y.) Life Underwrites 
Association held a luncheon meeting “ 
Hotel Utica October 20. New boat 
members were introduced to the gfotl 
and reports were heard on the stat 
association training course to be held 1 
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¢, C. Beach, Jr., Medical 
Director, State Mutual 


suCCEEDS HIRAM H. AMIRAL 








P. Bicknell Promoted to Asso- 
Medical Director; Sketches 
of Their Careers 


Francis 
ciate 





State Mutual Life of Worcester an- 
nounces the election of Dr. Carroll C. 
Beach, Jr., as medical director, succeed- 
ing Dr. Hiram H. Amiral who, due to 
reasons of health, has resigned. Simul- 
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DR. FRANCIS P. BICKNELL 


taneously, Dr. Francis P. Bicknell was 
promoted to associate medical director. 


Dr. Amiral was graduated from Har- 
yard Medical School in 1915. During 
World War I he was commissioned a 
captain in the Army and served over- 
seas with a base hospital. From 1919 to 
19299 he practiced in Boston joining the 
State Mutual in June, 1929, as assistant 
medical director. He was made medical 
director in 1935. Given a leave of ab- 
sence during World War II, he entered 
the U. S. Medical Corps as a major 
and served for three years at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington, 
D.C. He was separated with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. While relin- 
quishing his active duties with the State 
Mutual, he will be available to the com- 
pany in an advisory capacity. 

Dr. Carroll C. Beach, Jr., was grad- 
ated from Loomis Institute in Wind- 
sor, Conn., and received a B.S. degree 
tom Trinity College in 1935. He at- 
tended Boston University School of 
Medicine for two years, transferring to 
New York Medical College where in 
1939 he received his M.D. Dr. Beach in- 
temed at Flower-Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital in New York and on completion of 
his internship entered the medical de- 
partment of the Connecticut General. 
In 1943 he joined the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, where he served for three years. 
eparated with the rank of major, he 
returned to the Connecticut General as 
assistant medical director. He joined 
State Mutual in March of this year as 
sistant medical director. 

t. Francis P. Bicknell is a graduate 
of Harvard University and the Univer- 
‘ity of Rochester School of Medicine. 
W. interned at Memorial Hospital in 
Vorcester, following which he was as- 
sociated with his father, who shortly 


[neces 





DR. CARROLL C. BEACH, JR. 


will round out fifty years as a physician 
in Swampscott. Dr. Bicknell joined 
State Mutual in 1939 as assistant medi- 
cal director. 





Harmelin School 

The 46th class of the Arnold Harmelin 
& Sons agency, Columbian National 
Life, to prepare brokers for the New 
York State life agents’ examination be- 
gan October 26. The course, five lec- 
tures, is conducted at 50 Church Street, 
New York, room 1756. Instruction will 
be given by David R. and William Har- 
melin, 

A limited number of applicants will 
be accepted. Part time agents are 
eligible. There is no charge for the in- 
struction. 


PLANNED SERVICE for brokers 


The S&S. &. 


RKSHITRE 


17 Fast 42nd Ste.. N.Y. 17 


WOLFSON 
iF E 


of Pittsfield, 


AGENCY 
INSURA NE? € @: 
Mass. 
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Volume and Stability of Private Investment 


(Continued from Page 3) 


distribution of securities, (4) continuing 
financial counsel to capital users: 

(a) What, if any, changes have 
there been in the past decade in the 
nature or emphasis given to each class 
of such services ? 

(b) Has the growth of institutional 
investors employing technique of pri- 
vate placement, sale and lease-back, 


etc., altered the role of investment 
bankers ? 
II. In connection with “origination” 


or the buying of securities— 

(a) What do you consider to be a 
minimum issue for public distribution? 
For private distribution ? 

(b) What implication does this have 
for the financing of small business ? 

(c) How does the need or opportun- 
ity for a financial transaction or se- 
curity flotation come to your atten- 
tion ? 

(d) What procedures or programs 
are there for discovering new business 
in the sense of locating and promoting 
the issuance and sale of permanent 
securities ? 


Underwriting 


III. In connection with underwrit- 
ing— 

(a) Does the procedure of private 
placement eliminate all necessity for 
underwriting in the accepted sense of 
the word? 


(b) Why has not the relative stabil- 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 





INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








our business”’ 


life insurance. 

















“Life Insurance Agents: Their role 
in improving public attitudes toward 


This is the timely theme of the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation convening in annual meeting this week in Chicago. 


Looking backward through nearly a century, the American people 
in their family, business and institutional affairs are indebted im- 
measurably to our life insurance agents for the ensolving benefits of 


In the present and through the foreseeable future, our life insur- 
ance agents have enlarging opportunities to represent life insurance 
in its applications to the increasingly complex family, business and 
institutional affairs of the American people. 


For its continuing growth and increasing use, life insurance will 
rely importantly on sound and healthy public relations developed 
and maintained by our agents. Unsurpassed in ability and unequalled 
in prestige in any selling field, our agents will be equal to the task. 








WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 | 
| ORegon 9-5110 








a 


ity which has characterized security 
markets in recent years been ideal in 
eliminating many of the risks of un- 
derwriting ? 

IV. In respect to distribution of se- 


curities— 


(a) Would the market for common 
stocks be aided, in your opinion, by 
the distribution in dividends of a 
larger proportion of corporate earn- 
ings ? 

(b) To what extent does the avail- 
ability and marketing of tax-free 
state, municipal, or guaranteed issues 
affect the marketing of corporate se- 
curities ? 

V. In respect to continuing financial 


counsel— 


(a) What considerations determine 
the minimum price at which common 
stock will be offered? 

(b) Is it to your knowledge cus- 
tomary in private placement for the 
purchaser to require representation on 
the board of directors of the borrow- 
ing or capital using corporation? 

(c) In the absence of such represen- 
tation, what methods for supervision 
are employed, or must the financing be 
denied completely ? 


Foreign Trade 


VI. In respect to foreign trade— 

(a) Do you know or believe there 
are opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment in foreign countries? If not, 
why not? 

(b) Do you know or believe that 
there are attractive untapped foreign 
markets for American products? If 
not, why not? 

(c) What suggestions do you have 
to stimulate the imports essential and 
incident to the maintenance of the 
United States’ role as a creditor na- 
tion? 


Optimum Rate 
VII. What can: be done by organized 


efforts of business, financial institutions, 
or Government to obtain the optimum 
rate of investment expenditures? 


(a) Accepting for purposes of dis- 
cussion the position that Government 
must continue to raise substantially 
the present amount in the form of 
taxes, what form of taxes do you re- 
gard as least disturbing to incentives 
and stability ? 

(b) Are there any Government pro- 
grams which you feel contribute to 
variability of private investment? 

(c) Do you feel that it is necessary 
and proper that Government expendi- 
tures be employed to complement busi- 
ness investment expenditures in order 
to maintan an optimum rate of invest- 
ment when business investment shows 
a tendency to decline? 

(d) Suppose all deterrents to invest- 
ment, for which you regard govern- 
mental policy responsible, were re- 
moved would your company change its 
investment programs that would be 
altered or encouraged thereby? If so, 
how? 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Hallett Warns Against 
Narrow SS Viewpoint 


CONFUSION OVER DESIGNATIONS 


NALU General Counsel Discusses Pas- 
sage by House of Expanded 
Coverage Measure 


James B. Hallett, general counsel, 
NALU, spoke at the October luncheon 
of Hartford Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, warning against confusion over the 
phrases as “welfare 


use of such 


glib 
state,” “road to socialism” and “end of 





JAMES B. HALLETT 
free enterprise.” The subject cannot be 
considered intelligently without regard 
to nation-wide pressure for one or an- 
other form of security. 
the recently enacted ex- 
panded Social Security bill passed by 
the House he analyzed reasons for the 


Discussing 


passage. 
“This new bill cannot be considered 
standing alone,’ Mr. Hallett declared. 


“It is a partial attempt to solve pres- 
sures indicated by current strikes over 
contributory or non-contributory pen- 
sions; it is affected by the dispute over 
miners’ welfare fund on which the pay- 
ments have stopped; it is affected by the 
fact that old age assistance payments 
bring more dollars than old age pen- 
sions; it is affected by the 1950 elec- 
tions; and, like most legislation, it is a 
bitter compromise,” he said. “When we 
compare this bill with the bills which 
were introduced last January, for which 
this bill is a substitute, you can plainly 
see that it is not a completely bad bill. 
Many of the intelligent changes,” he 
pointed out, “are due to the representa- 
tions before Congress of the life insur- 
ance industry as a whole in which your 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers played its proper share. 

“There are many good points in the 
bill,” Mr. Hallett continued. “However, 
it is far from being law. The Senate 
still has to take it up next year. In the 
interim, we shall continue our efforts in 
the interest of our members and their 
policyholders to eliminate those items 
which we feel are dangerous to the fu- 
ture security of the system because they 
just plain cost too much and because 
are highly susceptible to political 

One is the increase of wages 
t to tax from $3,000 to $3,600. This 
es the original subsistence level 
ry, but is better than the $4,800 base 
last January. Also, there is 
provision for lump sum death bene- 
death which is another in- 
ence with the life insurance busi- 
. Another is the provision for total 
and permanent disability benefits which 
we feel has no place in such a system 





abuse 


n every 





and, if at all, should be tried experi- 


mentally at the state level. This latter 
provision,” he emphasized, “is highly 

susceptible to political abuse. 
“Congressmen and their committees 


are honestly seeking information on the 
legislation they are considering and par- 
ticularly welcome detailed knowledge of 
how that legislation will affect their con- 
stituents in their home districts,” he 
said. “You must yourselves bring your 
views to the attention of your congress- 
men and you must do all within your 
power to see that your prospects and 
your policyholders are as well informed 
on this important legislation as you.” 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN SCHOOL 

California-Western States Life Insur- 
ance Company has just concluded the 
first in a series of “Home Office Career 
Schools” for agents with six to nine 
months field experience with the com- 
pany. Sessions were conducted at the 
company’s home office in Sacramento by 
Leland C. Tallman, director of educa- 
tion and training, and Mrs. Stella Gibbs, 
assistant director, and consisted of in- 
tensely personalized training in develop- 
ing a market, techniques of employing 
settlement arrangements on policy pro- 
ceeds, and simple programming. 








WHAT CAN 





“THE EXTRA MAN® 





DO FOR YOU ? 





W OULD you like to have a group insurance or pension 
specialist to help you... PLAN...SELL...and SERVICE... group 
business? Many of your clients are going to buy it from someone. 


Let us provide plans which will entitle you to obtain this 


business from your clients. 











THE Connecticut General 
specialist will work for you 
on any type of group 
protection. His work costs 


you nothing. 








%* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you 
as a broker or surplus writer 
can secure from your nearest 
Connecticut General office. 
The example above is one of 
many ways that the EXTRA 
MAN can help you build or 
conserve’ business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE, HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES, PENSION TRUSTS, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Advances James J. Bergen 





JAMES J. BERGEN 


James J. Bergen, a member of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life training depart- 
ment since April, 1948, has been ap- 
pointed training supervisor, He helped 
in producing the Design for Security 
audit and programming. service, and 
during the current year he has visited 
agencies and conducted schools for 
training field representatives in the use 
of this service. 

A native of Brooklyn and a graduate 
of St. Augustine’s Academy there, Mr. 
3ergen has taken special courses at New 
York University. From 1931 to 1938 he 
was manager of the Bureau of Analysis 
of the former J. Elliott Hall agency, 
Penn Mutual Life in New York City, 
During that period much new life in- 
surance was sold by agents in the field 
based on proposals and audits prepared 
by the department under Mr. Bergen’s 
direction. From 1939 to 1948 he was a 
member of the training and sales pro- 
motion department of the Equitable So- 
ciety. From assistant instructor he was 
promoted to instructor and made senior 
instructor in charge of the Middle At 
lantic department. 





University of Illinois 


Book On Sales Training 


Illinois Business Management Ser- 
ice has gotten out a book, “Training 
the Life Insurance Agent.” It consists 
largely of the proceedings of a life it- 
surance management institute held at 
the university’s Galesburg division. Co 
operating in the institute were some ger- 
eral agents and managers allied with 
the NALU and Illinois State Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters. Co-chairmen 
of the institute were Robert W. Osler, 
a life insurance editor, and Robert | 
Mehr, associate professor of economics 
and head of University of Illinois insur 
ance curriculum. Robert M. Ryker, 
former vice president and director o 
agencies, Oklahoma Benefit Life 0 
Omaha, is editor of the published pro- 
ceedings. 

“Training the Life Insurance Agent 
is not a book of theory or a college 
type of publication, but is designed 
serve as a guide to the training at 
recruiting of insurance agents. It pre 


who have trained many in insurance 
sales procedure. 

Among those taking part in the It 
stitute, were E, L. G, Zalinski, NALU: 
Daniel E. Mason, Equitable Society: 
Frank M. Townsend, Connecticut Get 
eral, Chicago; Robert L. Boyd, Equite 
ble of Iowa, Kokomo, Ind.; John 3 
Nothelfer, State Mutual, Chicago; Dat 
Cahill, Mutual Life of New York. 
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Mutual Life Comments 
On Nola Patterson Case 


FIELD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Field Force Group Not a “Labor Or- 
ganization” or Represents a 

“Constituency 

As was printed in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week Nola Patterson, Atlanta 
agent, has filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board a complaint against the 
Mutual Life accusing it of violating Sec- 
tion 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, Commenting on the charges Roger 
Hull, vice president and manager of agen- 
cies, Mutual Life, has sent to the Mutual's 
Life field force the following letter: 

To The Mutual Life Field Force: 

A charge has been filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by Nola 
Patterson (the same person who re- 
cently filed similar charges against a 
large part of the industry involving the 
NALU) in which she accuses the Mu- 
tual Life of a violation of Section 7 of 
the National Labor Relations Act. It 
appears that Mrs. Patterson contends 
that the Field Underwriters Advisory 
Committee, which has been in existence 
in this company since 1941, is not only 
“. labor organization” controlled and 
dominated by the company, but that the 
company has thus prevented freedom on 
the part of field underwriters in their 
own contacts and dealings with the com- 
pany on such matters as compensation 
and working conditions, individually or 
through representatives they choose. 
The company, of course, denies these 
charges. ; 

Obviously, I cannot in this letter go 
into all the answers we might make to 
this charge. However, in order that you 
may be fully informed on all the facts 
in regard to the Underwriters Advisory 
Committee and as they pertain to the 
charges filed by Mrs. Patterson—I 
would like to repeat to you what has 
been stated to every Field Underwriters 
Advisory Committee since the first one 
was appointed in 1941. 





Purpose of Committee 


The Field Underwriters Advisory 
Committee of the Mutual Life in no 
sense represents a constituency. The 


whole purpose of these committees is to 
enable up to confer with a small group 
of leading Mutual Life career Under- 
writers and to get their individual re- 
action and judgment on common prob- 
lems and objectives of the company and 
the field. There is no element of rep- 
resentation on behalf of anv agency or 
group. The whole value of the Advisory 
Committee would be destroyed if it as- 
sumed any character of collecting and 
transmitting ideas. 

I have repeated these statements at 
various agency meetings throughout the 
country and on other occasions, and 
every Advisory Committee when selected 
has been fully informed as to the pur- 
poses of such committees. The reason 
for this, I am sure, is obvious to you. 
Any field underwriter in the Mutual 
Life is perfectly free to contact any 
officer of the company at any time either 
by letter, by phone, or by personal visit. 


| Our doors are always open to anyone in 


the field who has a suggestion, a criti- 
cism, or any idea on any subject which 
might be beneficial either to him as an 
individual representative of the com- 
Dany, to the company, or to the field as 
4 group. IT am sure it has been clearly 


: demonstrated not only in agency meet- 
» Ings, but in 


Field Club meetings and 
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q in all contacts with the field, that we 


not only welcome, but we urge open dis- 
ssion and complete freedom of expres- 
Sion on the part of every individual con- 
nected with the company on any and 
all company problems. An example of 
this is the hour and fifteen minutes 
panel which was conducted at each of 
the recent regional meetings, at which 
time there were no speeches but the 
or was open for any suggstions or 
titicisms of any phase of the com- 
pany’s operation. These discussion 








periods, as you will recall, were not 
limited in any way as to the nature of 
the subjects which could be introduced 
to the meeting. 

The purpose in calling this to your 
attention is that you will undoubtedly 
see publicity in the press regarding the 
charge which has been filed, and I 
wanted you to be fully informed. 





New Agents Ass’n 
(Continued from Page 1) 


field we shall need agreement among 
ourselves,” he continued. “We _ shall 
need acceptance by the companies and 
approval by the state legislatures. In 
order to act together legally we must 
create an organization in accordance 
with the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. In order to secure 
acceptance of the companies we must 
bargain collectively. In order to imple- 
ment the results of such bargaining we 
may need to have State insurance laws 
amended. 


Labor Laws 


“Tt matters littlhe whether we call our 
organization an association, a force, a 
federation or a guild. If it is to accom- 
plish our purposes it must operate in the 
form and by the methods specified by 
the labor laws. No other type of or- 
ganization may attempt to do so legally. 
Any association representing agents is 
a labor organization within the meaning 
of the law and any labor organization, 
therefore, is at least technically a union 
since the terms are synonymous under 
the law. 

“Tf the field prefers to have repre- 
sentation to the companies directly from 
within its own ranks rather than indi- 
rectly through an outside labor union, 
then it must set up its own, independ- 
ent, country-wide organization. LIFFA 
was formed because some agents who 
have given a great deal of thought to 
the question of representation believe 
that most agents would prefer an inde- 
pendent association. ... It is the con- 
tract under which we operate that 
counts because the percentages and the 
duration of our compensation are fixed 
by its terms. Up to now, these con- 
tracts have been of a strictly unilateral 
nature—take them or leave them. We 
propose to make compensation contracts 
bi-lateral by negotiation. That is why 
we need an independent association, a 
bargaining agency to bargain collectively 
for us. Certainly, no one believes he can 
get more individually. There will al- 
ways be a legal limit, and we intend to 
see that every agent gets that limit.” 

Mr. Hudnut asked, “Will manage- 
ment have the foresight to negotiate 
with independent agent associations, or 
is it going to be stubbornly myopic and 
fight them? If, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the companies frustrate the inde- 
pendents, do they think the regular 
labor unions will not move in and make 
greater demands? Some segments of 
management hope that somehow they 
can avoid dealing with any organization 
representing agents. That is a dream 
which may turn into a nightmare.” 


“Not a One Woman’s Organization” 


Mr. Hudnut said the new association 
was not competitive with National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. He de- 
clared “it is not a one woman’s organiza- 
tion, but has a number of leaders. It 
is not a hate organization; is not sub- 
versive and all candidates for office have 
filed anti-Communist affidavits.” 

Miss Patterson’s paper is called “The 
Reveille.” 





NEW KINGSTON MANAGER 


William C. Crabtree has been ap- 
pointed manager of The Prudential dis- 
trict office at Kingston, N. Y. 

Mr. Crabtree has been associated with 
Prudential since 1932. He has held vari- 
ous administrative positions in the com- 
pany’s sales and service divisions at its 
home office and for the past six months 
has been directing district agencies op- 
erations at Kingston. 


Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters 


EXPECTS 350 AT ANNUAL MEET 





Program of Chicago Convention Novem- 
ber 10-12; William H. Neely Will 


Be General Chairman 





It is believed that about 350 members 
and guests will attend the 13th annual 
meeting of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, November 10-12. The member- 
ship of the Institute is 195 companies. 
General chairman of the meetings is 
William H. Neely, vice president and 
secretary, Southern Farm Bureau Life. 
Robert B. Caplinger, vice president, Re- 
serve Loan Life of Texas, is general 
chairman of membership committee. 

Presidential address will be delivered 
by N. Murray Longworth, assistant sec- 
retary, United Benefit Life, Omaha. 
Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific direc- 
tor, Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, will discuss “Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund and Heart Research” 
during first morning’s session. 


Ordinary Round Table 


Two Ordinary Round Table discus- 
sions will be in afternoon session. E. O. 
Severin, chief underwriter, American 
Hospital and Life Insurance Co., San 
Antonio, will lead discussion on “Under- 
writing Military Personnel” and Harold 
A. Munson, underwriter, Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life, that on “Underwriting Waiver 
of Premium and Double Indemnity 
3enefits.” Chairman of that session will 
be Charles Harris, supervisor of appli- 
cations, State Mutual Life. 

Ernest F. Brewer, Republic National 
Life, will be chairman of the morning 
session, second day. Speakers will be 
Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance, and J. E. Morrison, 
underwriting executive, Great-West Life. 
Mr. Morrison’s topic is “Numerical Un- 
derwriting.” 

Herman S. Lindy, vice president, Delta 
Life, is chairman of the Industrial 
section which meets November 11. 
Speakers are Dr. Albert Irving, medical 
director, Commonwealth Life, and J. H. 
B. Peay, Jr., Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia. On November 12 William H. Har- 
rison, secretary, underwriting division, 
Security Mutual, will be chairman of 
an Ordinary Case clinic. 


DR. J. M. PECK’S NEW POST 








N. Y. Medical Referee Made Assistant 
Medical Director; Transferred 
to Head Office 


Dr. John McClelland Peck, medical 
referee in New York for Fidelity Mutual 
for the past sixteen months, has been 
appointed assistant medical director of 
the company and will take up duties at 
its head office in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 1. 

Following his graduation from Cornell 
with a B.S. degree he received his de- 
gree of M.D. from Cornell University 
Medical School and served his  intern- 
ship in the Brooklyn Hospital. From 
July, 1943, until December, 1946, he was 
in the U. S. Naval Medical Corps, at- 
taining the rank of lieutenant. After 
discharge from the Navy he served as 
resident physician at Brooklyn Hos- 
pital in pathology and in medicine, fol- 
lowing which he took up private prac- 
tice with hospital affiliations in St. 
Lukes Hospital, New York, and the 
Brooklyn Hospital. Dr. Peck has been 
medical examiner for a number of com- 
panies. 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION MEETING 
Clifford Ivey was recently elected 
chairman of the associate section of the 
Texas Association of Life Insurance 
Executives, succeeding R. R. Corbell of 
Waco. Hough Avant of Houston was 
elected cochairman; Sam Weatherford 
of Fort Worth, secretary, and Hilton 
Campbell of Dallas, assistant secretary. 
More than 100 junior officers of 18 
Texas chartered life insurance compa- 
nies attended the meeting in Dallas. 


Northwest’n Mut. Names 
Huber at Greensburg 


SUCCEEDS KOOP & WINSON 


With Company Since 1932; Koop and 
Winson to Continue in Personal 


Production 





Verne W. Huber, district agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual at Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., has been appointed general agent 
at Greensburg, Pa., effective November 
1, according to Grant L. Hill, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. Mr. 
Huber succeeds the partnership of Koop 
& Winson, formed in 1940 by Edward 





VERNE W. HUBER 


J. Koop and Lloyd C. Winson and now 
being dissolved. 

A native of southern Wisconsin where 
he has spent his entire business life, 
Mr. Huber entered life insurance with 
the Northwestern Mutual in 1932, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Notre Dame 
University. In 1936 he became district 
agent at Racine, and since 1940 has been 
district agent for the Horner agency 
of Madison, first at Delavan, and since 
1947 at Fort Atkinson. During World 
War II, he served in the U. S. Navy 
for three years, resuming his life insur- 
ance duties late in 1945. 

Successful in organizing and develop- 
ing district agencies, Mr. Huber a CLU, 
also has been a substantial personal pro- 
ducer. He is a life member of the Wis- 
consin Insurance Leaders’ Round Table, 
and last year sold over a half million 
ot personally written business. A mem- 
ber of the Madison Association of Life 
Underwriters, he was the first secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Association of 
Life Underwriters. He has been active 
in local community and civic affairs. 
_Mr. Koop became an agent for the 
Northwestern in 1922 and won _ his 
bronze, silver and gold production but- 
tons for consecutive increases as a new 
agent. Mr. Winson started in 1934, also 
in the Greensburg agency, and quali- 
fied for various production clubs and 
honors. During the last nine years, 
under their leadership, the agency has 
prospered, but because of his health, 
Mr. Koop has found it necessary to 
retire from general agency activity. He 
expects to continue personal production. 
Mr. Winson has decided to relinquish 
his organization duties in order to de- 
vote full time to personal production 
as a special agent. 





ADDRESSES ELMIRA ASS'N. 
_John A. Latosi of Buffalo, representa- 
tive of the Equitable Life Insurance Co.. 
was guest speaker at the October 19 
meeting of the Elmira Life Under- 
writers “Association in Elmira, N. Y. 
His subject was: “What Life Insurance 
Means to Me.” Howard E. Blair re- 


ported on the recent national conven- 
tion. 
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W. J. Moran, Prominent 
In Insurance Law, Dead 


FOR YEARS AT 55 JOHN STREET 





Travelers Attorney Retired Year and a 
Half Ago; Former Private Secretary 
to Mayor Low 





William J. Moran, 81, who for many 
years was in charge of the legal depart- 
ment of the Travelers at 55 John Street 
office in this city and for 42 years was 
with that company here, died in Stam- 
ford, Conn., on October 24 after a long 
illness. His home was in Larchmont, 
N. Y. He retired a year and a half ago. 

Born in Rochester, N. Y., and gradu- 
ated from Columbia University Law 
School in 1890 Mr. Moran became secre- 
tary to Seth Low when latter was mayor 
of New York. For some years Mr. 
Low was president of Columbia Univer- 
sitv. For a number of years Mr. Moran 
was a member of the committee on pro- 
fessional ethics of the Bar Association 
of this city and was former secretary 
of Society of the Genessee. Also, he 
had been secretary of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. He was a member of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. Surviving are his 
widow and a daughter, Mrs. Rudolph 
|. Schaefer. 

Accomplished Raconteur 


A great student of human nature and 
possessor of a fine sense of humor Mr. 
Moran was an accomplished raconteur. 
He always maintained his interest in the 
personalities of public men, his acquain- 
tance with them over the years having 
been considerable. That acauaintance 
included some of Greater New York’s 
most colorful characters. <A visit to his 
old offices at 55 John Street afforded 
pleasant memories to many persons. He 
was particularly amiable and helpful to 
young law students who were brought 
in by friends for advice to guide them 
in their legal careers. 





L. A. Trust Council Meets 


Life Insurance and Trust Council of 
Los Angeles held its regular meeting 
last week and had a panel discussion of 
“How Estates and Trusts are Adminis- 
tered.” Participating in the discussion, 
under the chairmanship of Vice Presi- 
dent H. M. Wilson of the Beverly Hills 
National Bank were H. C. Allen, Title 
Insurance & Trust Co.; William E. 
Bock, Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank; Don C. Cameron, Union Bank & 
Trust Co.; M. Freis, Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank; J. C. Harris, 
Farmers & Mercantile Bank, Long 
Beach; J. M. Hartke, First National 
Bank of Pomona; Charles F. Kasse- 
baum, First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Pasadena; E. M. Kennedy, Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation; Kenneth E. Marks, Pioneer 
Title Insurance & Trust Co., San Ber- 
nardino; L. S. Mortenson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Santa Ana; Jack C. Sea- 
man, California Trust Co.; Charles W. 
Smith, Security-First National Bank; 
and M. L. Stephens, American National 
Bank, San Bernardino. All participants 
were from Los Angeles, unless specifi- 
cally mentioned. 





Texas Sales Congress 
_ The Heart of Texas Sales Congress 
for the life underwriters of region 11, 
composed of the Austin, Central Texas, 
and Waco Associations was held last 
week in Waco. Speakers were Arthur 
W. Lowery, Dallas, southwestern region, 
John Hancock, who spoke on “Sales 
Processing”; Donald E. Bishop, CLU, 
regional manager, mid-continent region, 
The Prudential, who spoke of the ad- 
vantages of “Programming”; W. F. 
Blackston, Dallas, supervisor of policy 
agreements, Southwestern Life, who dis- 
cussed “Settlement Options”; and Ford 
D. Albritton, vice president and manager 
of agencies, Great Southern Life of 
Houston, whose topic was “Let’s Make 
Some Money.” Approximately 160 at- 
tended the congress. 


MADE EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 





A. H. Winston Appointed by United 
States Life; Formerly Manager 
of Cuban Branch Office 


A. H. Winston, 
the United States 


former manager of 
Life’s branch office 
in Cuba, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of executive as- 
sistant, according to an announcement 
by Richard Rhodebeck, president. In 
his new capacity in the executive de- 
partment, Mr. Winston will work with 


Mr. Rhodebeck and E. J. Moorhead, 
executive vice president. 
Beginning his career as an agent in 


1937, Mr. Winston was later appointed 
agency assistant at the home office 
from 1939-1941, where he worked on 
agency development and expansion. In 
1941 he was made manager of the 
branch office in Cuba and under his 
direction it became one of the com- 
pany’s leading agencies. He held that 
post until his present appointment. 
Mr. Winston was graduated from St. 
Lawrence University in 1937, majoring 
in economics and business administra- 
tion. Immediately following his gradu- 
ation, he entered the insurance business 
where his career has been largely de- 
voted to agency work. ‘ 


APPOINTS HECTOR J. BUELL 

Hector J. Buell, Malone, N, y h 
been made associate general agent’ Ne 
tional Life of Vermont in  Plattshyry 
N. Y. He attended Cornell Universi 
for two years and then became sales 
manager for an automobile firm in 
Malone. Six years later he entered the 
life insurance field. He served foy, 
years in the signal corps during the last 
World War. 


HERBERT W. STEVENS DIES 

Herbert W. Stevens, 76, Pasadena, as. 
sociated with the New York Life in Log 
Angeles, died there recently. He jg sup. 
vived by his widow, four sisters and fiye 
brothers. 











LIFE MEMBERS 


Harry I. Davis, Atlanta, Ga. 














QUALIFYING — FIRST TIME 
Harlan Cavender, Seattle, Wash. 
Robert W. Ingram, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harry Pincus Jr., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
James N. Rawleigh, Hebron, Il. 


QUALIFYING AND REPEATING 
George F. Bryon, Roslyn, N. Y. 
E. Leigh Jones, CLU, Huntington Woods, Mich. 


Morris Landwirth, Peoria, III. 


Joseph J. Coburn, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
R. U. Darby, Middletown, Md. 


Henry G. Mosler, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Jack Nussbaum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ned G. Patrick, CLU, Omaha, Neb. 

C. Lamont Post, CLU, New York City 
Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, Rochester, N. Y. 
George H. Schumacher, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Max Slater, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caleb R. Smith, Asheville, N. C. 

Harry R. Van Cleve, CLU, Glendale, Calif. 
J. Hawley Wilson, CLU, Oklahoma City 
Alfred D. Whitaker, E. Providence, R. I. 


Congratu ations to our 46 


Donald K. K 


Ralph E. Loewenberg, New York City 
James H. Smith Jr., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
™ Barry B. Stephens, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LIFE AND QUALIFYING — REPEATING 


Daniel Auslander, CLU, New York City 
Meyer L. Balser, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nathan S. Bi 


John E. Clayton, Short Hills, N. J. 


Russell W. D 


Charles G. K 


(Cities of residence given above) 


_Jasrachusel Mutual 


ORGANIZED 1851 


LIFE INS 
SPRINGFIE 


LIFE AND QUALIFYING — FIRST TIME 
John E. Bromley, CLU, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dick Evans, Pasadena, Calif. 

George M. Galt, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Leopold VY. Freudberg, CLU, Washington, D. C. 
Henry W. Hays, CLU, Rochester, N. Y. 

Royse W. Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 

Richard J. Katz, Rochester, N. Y. 


David Marx Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert M. Palmer, Miami, Fla. 

Clarence E. Pejeau, CLU, Rocky River, Ohio 
Roderick Pirnie, Providence, R. I. 

Harold L. Regenstein, Bedford Village, N. Y. 
Geo. Paul Roberts, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
Lawrence E. Simon, New York City 

Wayne M. Trostle, Lakewood, Ohio 


MILLION 
DOLLAR 
ROUND 
TABLE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


issinger, CLU, Decatur, II]. 


enstock, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


ozier, CLU, Oklahoma City 


eehner, Oakland, Calif. 
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JELL a tributes which a successful underwriter, ; 
Y,, has Dr. Dingman Kept Busy either in the home office or field, must U. S. Steel Stands Firm 
ent, Na. At Brooklyn Mers. Meet possess and among them he stressed On Pension Position 
ittsburg sympathy, knowledge, understanding, 
Liversity patience and perseverance. He said that 
: sales | HOLDS LIVELY Q. & A. PERIOD both the agent and home office under- WILL NOT PAY ENTIRE COSTS 
™ jn ee i writer must be sympathetic toward the . . , 
red the Continental aa. Lm — prospect who would like to buy $10,000 ee ee It's 
cd four Director ty P raha EH. . of life insurance carrying $400 premium for Nothi s 
the last Introduced by Pres. Carl kK. Maas but who says he cannot afford it. “Per- ” _ 
The questions came thick and fast ee pag Poa fieee _Irving S. Olds, chairman, United 
IES if Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice Peercee ie adhe : 3: States Steel Corp., discussed the de- 
when Steak ieee fC is responsible for his hesitant attitude. onde of CIO. that eae malt 
aha: mi ‘ ‘on- i 3 “: ‘ ¥ z atio a) 
ena, as- F president and medical director of Con While she can afford to go without the "CS = ) that the corporation pay 
in Los fF tinental Assurance Co., invited members coat, she cannot afford to be without all pension program costs, during a 
is sur- fF of the Brooklyn Life Managers Asso- ‘ia $10,000 of eaaaiieds sf pg ep press conference recently. He reiterated 
and five | ciation on Tuesday at its monthly lunch- & gap Be nig cqiellnceg sll former statements that United States 
cat : rf aa ogee to take a sympathetic interest in solving ¢ 1 did heliew 
eon meeting to “compare notes with the problem. Give due recognition to teel did not beleve an adequate or 
him on the underwriting of risks with : spe sabe : sound pension program could be main- 
um - om ey his wife’s desire but put heavy emphasis i sae sone ae : 
=== Ff. ohistory of blood pressure, ulcers, sin ie eel ok Wika cenmeenen ta tae tained unless the workers shared in the 
: = cost. He cited the suspension of pay- 
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coronary thrombosis and nervous dis- 
order. This question and answer period, 








DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


We may be wrong in taking this posi- 
tion but I cannot remember more than 
one jeodino ulcer which gave us a death 
case. Frankly, it is judgment rating.” 

Asked about his company’s attitude 
on weights and heights Dr. Dingman 
said that Continental is liberal on over- 
weight risks but not reckless. “We have 
more statistics on this subject than on 
any other in life insurance,” he declared. 
Furthermore, he said that mortality 
rather than longevity is the chief factor 
in his appraisal of such risks. 

The speaker then told the Brooklyn 
managers that a new rule has been es- 
tablished by his company on women 
risks which is to accept seven months’ 
pregnancy at no extra premium. 

Finally, Dr. Dingman’s opinion was 


as a beneficiary.” 

The speaker’s sizeup of knowledge as 
an attribute was “the more you know 
the more you will sell.” He admitted 
that this is a bromide but a good one. 
A great believer in a fair exchange of 
information, Dr. Dingman proceeds on 
the basis that if he passes along a help- 
ful idea he has not lost that idea and 
the recipient benefits by it. Similarly, 
if he receives a good idea in return, 
he too has gained in knowledge. He 
felt that this was the proper relation- 
ship that should exist between the field 
and the home office, and it has worked 
successfully for him. 

This luncheon get-together was the 
first to take place since Carl Haas’ elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association, and it was 
his honor to introduce Dr. Dingman. 
That future meetings will be equally as 
well received as this one was indicated 
by the report of Bernard Bergen, Mu- 
tual Trust Life, program chairman, who 
said that luncheon speakers have al- 
ready been selected for practically the 
entire year. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed will include business insurance 


ments by the United Mine Workers 
welfare fund as evidence of the un- 
soundness of non-contributory programs 
in which benefits bore no relation to 
funds available to pay them. 


Handouts Not American Way 


“It is not the American way to ask 
for handouts or something for noth- 
ing,” said Chairman Olds. “An insur- 
ance or pension fund hastily or improp- 
erly set up or promising benefits which 
it is financially unable to maintain is 
a fraud on employes whom it is sup- 
posed to protect.” 

He added that U. S. Steel’s pre-strike 
agreement to put up 10 cents an hour 
for pensions and social insurance if 
workers also contributed would cost the 
company $60,000,000 a year and increase 
the cost of making steel by $3 a ton. 

Mr. Olds declared that the top officers 
of Steel participated in the company’s 
contributory pension plan on same basis 
as all other employes making more than 
$3,000 a year. He said his own pension 
(which has been under fire) would be 
slightly under $14,000 a year and that 
he would have contributed $50,000 of 





CARL E. HAAS sought on nervous disorders and he ad- and estate planning. Bernard Eiber, also his own money toward his pension 
mitted that “this is very difficult to Mutual Trust Life, reported that 19 rights by the time he reached 65. 
which followed Dr. Dingman’s formal evaluate from an underwriting stand- agents have already enrolled for the 


talk, was as stimulating as it was in- 
structive, and if Carl E. Haas, the new 
president of the association and Con- 
tinental Assurance general agent, had 
not closed the meeting at “about 2:30 
p.m.” it would have easily continued all 
afternoon. 


point.” He felt that the recurrence of 
the breakdown is the acid test, and 
added that “it is in the appraisal of 
such risks that our underwriting must 
necessarily be individual and on a judg- 
ment basis.” 

Earlier the speaker dwelt on the at- 


3rooklyn LUTC course which will start 
early in November and a few more 


enrollments are needed. An _ evening 
Christmas party is also being planned 
which will be a good fellowship stag 
affair. 


OHIO STATE MEETING 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co. under- 
writers from northern Ohio gathered in 
Cleveland October 19 to hear talks by 
Claris Adams, president of the firm, 
and Frank L. Barnes, vice president. 


High blood pressure cases and the 

latest trends in “underwriting” ulcers 

eceived tl st attention. yr. : : . . 

salad agg iy ewe wo ig Agents Executive Council, National Life of Vermont 


Dingman’s opinion, “it is becoming fairly 
general to regard 140 systolic and 90 
diastolic as top normal.” However, he 
said that 143 systolic at age 50 was also 
acceptable to him as top normal. He 
cautioned that any risk whose systolic 
blood pressure goes over 140 bears 
watching and that 150 systolic is de- 
cidedly not a normal risk. Asked about 
“emotional blood pressures” Dr. Ding- 
man said: “Frankly, we don’t know how 
to interpret such cases as well as we 
should.” 

As to the effect of tobacco on people 
with high blood pressure, Dr. Dingman’s 
advice was to cut out smoking. He 
doesn’t smoke himself and said that it 
Produces more harm than good even 
lor normal risks. 

Turning his attention to coronary 
cases, Dr. Dingman stated: “We'll ac- 
cept such risks at 500% which is four 
times the rating. Our limit is $10,000 of 
life insurance and to be acceptable the 
man must be 45 years old and five years 
past his last coronary attack.” He indi- 
cated that this is “experimental under- 
Writing.” 

Judgment Rating on Ulcers 

It was when the subject of ulcers 
Was reached that Dr. Dingman demon- 
strated the part played by judgment 
rating in risk appraisal. He explained: 
The stomach ulcer is the most dan- 
Serous and we are tough on such cases. 





Seated, L. to R.: Raymond H. Sponberg, Minneapolis; Francis T. Fenn, CLU, Hartford; D. Bobb Slattery, vice presi- 
dent; E. M. Hopkins, president; Leigh J. Bair, New York (Council president); Robert O. Bickel, CLU, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
E. Price Ripley, CLU, Roanoke. 

Standing: Neil C. Croonquist, 
Title Hartford; Sam R. Heller, Roanoke; John W. Carrothers, San Francisco; Edward M. Cavaney, Manchester, 
G. Gumm, superintendent of agencies; John T. Wolf, Los Angeles; R. E. Wahl, San Francisco; Horace E. DeLisser, New York. 


Agents executive council of National Life of Vermont was photographed at home office in Montpelier during a four-day 


Minneapolis; Chester G. Raymond, Tacoma; Thomas M. Schriber, New Canaan; Melvin 


N. H.; Karl 


Vv 


conference held in that city October 9-12. The conference included round table discussions involving selection, legal and 
actuarial phases of underwriting, and was in charge of General Counsel Deane C. Davis, Actuary Henry H. Jackson and 
has had a jeodino ulcer has never had Director of Selection A. H. McAulay. Leaders of an advanced selling discussion were General Agents Robert P. Burroughs, 

' Manchester, N. H., and John J. Kellam, New Canaan, Conn. The visitors were greeted by President Ernest M. Hopkins 


a hemorrhage and has not been laid up, ne . ¢ l ¥ pat : “ : 
Our requirement is a $5 extra premium and Vice Presidents L. D. Meredith, H. H. Jackson and D. Bobb Slattery. Vice President Slattery presided at banquet, 
lor one year, and the risk is acceptable. chief speaker being Mr. Davis. Horace E. DeLisser of New York also made an impressive talk. 


b Is is because the stomach ulcer may 
come cancerous. But if a person who 
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Imperial Life’s Experience With 
Its 100-Year Calendar Booklet 


Experiences of the Imperial Life of 
Canada in connection with its promo- 
tional activities when it celebrated its 
50th anniversary year in 1947 were told 
insurance advertising men meet- 
Chicago this week by H. B. 
the company’s advertising man- 


to the 
ing in 
Brown, 
Included in these activities was a 


ager. 

little 100-year calendar booklet. This 
calendar looked backwards as well as 
forward. It contained calendar years 


from 1897 when the Imperial Life was 
organized to the year 1996, the com- 
pany’s thought in this connection being 
that people who would use such a book- 
let for reference would as frequently be 
looking up some day or date in past re- 
cent years as they would be looking up 
future dates. Mr. Brown said: 

“To make the booklet more attractive 
as a pocket or desk item, special pages 
were included in it for listing dates to 
remember—such as birth dates, due dates 
of bond interest, mortgage payments, 
life insurance premiums, etc. The insur- 


ance change-of-date and the date on 
which the possessor planned to retire 
were also specially featured. 


“Although 100-year calendars are fairly 
common—we in the Imperial Life felt 
that we had some unique features in 
ours. So highly was it thought of in fact, 
that we had the contents copyrighted. 


Book Was Overshadowed 


“Unfortunately, the 100-year calendar 
didn’t even cause a ripple of interest in 
our anniversary year. It was completely 
overshadowed by another more elaborate 
company book prepared for the anni- 
versary which coupled world historical 
facts with historical data about our own 
company. We had an almost unbeliev- 
able stroke of luck in connection with 
this historical book because we got into 
a written controversy with the then 
Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, over some of the factual 
matter contained in the book. The re- 
sultant publicity we were able to give 
to the correspondence with the Prime 
Minister (all of which ended happily 
for him and for us) insured a _ wide- 
spread demand for the book. 

“So, as a result of 
being given 
torical book, 
completely overlooked by 
ganization. In our efforts to get the 
calendar booklet moving, bulletins were 
prepared suggesting approaches based on 
the presentation of the calendar book- 
let. No results. Home office members 
spoke on the use of the calendar at our 
various branch visits. Still no results. 
Finally, the advertising department 
mentally ‘wrote it off’ as a poor guess 
and let the booklet gather dust on the 


major attention 
to distribution of the his- 
our 100-year calendar was 
the sales or- 


supply y room shelves. 
“Eventually, it is certain the calendar 
booklet would have been disposed of 


as waste paper because our supply de- 
partment, like yours, has only so much 
space and our supervisor of supplies has 
only so much patience. Before that stage 
was reached, however, we had another 
piece of blind luck that solved our prob- 
lem completely. 


Policyholders Became Interested 


“Fifteen months ago when the fall 
issue of our policyholders’ magazine was 
being proof-read, it was found that a 
little ‘filler’ item to complete one of 
the inside pages was needed. None of 
us could think of any appropriate copy 
at the moment. In desperation, and with 
a printer anxious to make a deadline 
breathing down our necks, we eventually 
tossed together a couple of paragraphs 
to the effect that the company had 
available a 100-year calendar booklet 
free for the asking. The item was 
buried in the issue, set in small type, 
without illustration of any kind. It was 


felt that if a handful of requests resulted 
it might at least indicate something 
about the readership of the magazine. 

“T must say the the company wasn’t 
in the least prepared for what followed. 
To date requests have been received 
from between 1% and 2% of our policy- 
holders, and as late as six weeks ago 
requests were still trickling in. They 
came from all over the map. One of 
the letters, I remember particularly, 
came from Australia, the writer stating 
that he had heard of Imperial Life’s 
100-year calendar from a friend in Scot- 
land, and would we please send him one! 

“To those of you who are direct-mail 
users, a 2% return may not seem like 
an unusual response. Please bear in 
mind, however, that there was no post- 
paid return card or anything of that 
type to make inquiry easy. People had 
either to sit down and write a letter 
or card asking for a booklet, or call at 
the nearest branch. Too, the offer was 
not featured in any way but was buried 
in the issue of our magazine as a filler. 

“Needless to say, where personal de- 
livery of the 100-year calendar was 
possible, we urged the agents to make 
such delivery to the inquirers. The 
agents made sales as a result of the 
calendar booklet deliveries. They asked 
for more copies to use in their personal 
canvassing. For many months now our 
stock at the home office of the calendar 
booklet has been completely exhausted.” 





HEAR MILDRED F. STONE 





Lectures Before New School for Social 
Research on “Women and 


Their Money” 


Miss Mildred F. Stone, director of 
policyowner services of the Mutual 
3Zenefit Life Insurance Company, 


Newark, N. J., was guest lecturer this 
week in the course “Women and Their 
Money” being given at the New School 
for Social Research, New York City. She 
discussed life insurance with the 150 
women enrolled in this course which was 
especially designed to train women to 
manage money. 

Recognizing the need and desire of 
women for a better understanding of the 
problems they face in money manage- 
aaa the New School inaugurated this 
ten week course under the direction of 
Dorcas Campbell, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the East River Savings Bank. 
At each week’s hour-and-a-half session, 
guest lecturers discuss such topics as 
services of trust companies, savings in- 
stitutions, commercial banks, life insur- 
ance, stock investments, real estate, gov- 
ernment bonds and other problems of 
wealth. The classes on Tuesday after- 
noon are well attended by the group 
of about 150 women who paid a sub- 
stantial fee to enroll in the course. 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 




















Ranni Wins Three Awards 


Stephen Blake 


Left to right—James G. Ranni, Thomas 
E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, won three awards at com- 
pany’s annual agency conference, Po- 
cono Manor, Pa., October 17-20. In ac- 
companying picture he is shown receiv- 
ing the awards from First Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. His was 
the leading agency in volume and pre- 
miums. Morris L. Harmelin, Newark, 
received the trophy for leadership in 
sales volume, other Jerseyites receiving 
awards being Clarence Spencer, Trenton, 
and Donald J. Macker, Westwood. 





George E. Walton Promoted 

George E, Walton, formerly title at- 
torney in the law division of the Metro- 
politan Life, has been advanced to ad- 
ministrative attorney on the staff of 
General Counsel Joseph G. Collins. In 
his new capacity Mr. Walton will do 
general legal advisory work of an im- 
portant nature. 

Mr. Walton joined the Metropolitan’ : 
legal staff in 1932 following a period of 
general practice with several law firms. 
He was appointed title attorney in 
1944, and was made a member of the 
company’s administrative personnel in 


1946 








EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 








386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
$10.00 Monthly Disability Income Benefits 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; Mort- 

gage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with 

Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia 


For further information write MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 








"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 








life 
MEN OF DISTINCTION 

In Insurance — Frequently 
“Ask Peyser About |t" 


PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agt. 
The Manhattan Life 
140 West 57 St, N.Y. C. Cl 7.3943 














JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED S STATES LIF] 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 The City of New York 


“Dp. B.L." 


We have a new booklet detail. 
ing the provisions of New York's 
new Disability Benefits Law. 


This booklet is available on 
request. Also available is our 
personal aid in planning for effi. 


cient presentations. 


July |, 1950 is nearer than you 
thinkl 














84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 


7, ™. Y. 
HA 2-7865 


Telephone: 


Blalock With Liberty Life 

John V. Blalock has been named at- 
vertising and public relations manager 
of the Liberty Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C, i 
has been announce 
by Francis M. Hipp, 
president. 

A native of Dur 
ham, N. C, Mr 
Blaloc kk was former: 
ly associated with 
© the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad a 
special representa: 
tive in the public 
b relations depart- 
ment. Before enter 
ing the advertising 
and public relations 
field he was & 
gaged in newspape! 
work, serving ™ 
various news ant 


J. V. Blalock 


editorial positions. , 
Mr. Blalock is a graduate of Duke 
University. 





DISTRICT SALES SCHOOL 
Thirteen agents from 11 agencies 0! 
Bankers Life of Des Moines were it 4 
attendance at district sales training 
school in Chicago October 3 through F 
October 7. The school, first in the series 
of four for the company’s agents, W% § 
held at the Palmer House under the di i 

rection of the sales training division 




















WILLIAM PARKER DEAD 
William Parker, former district mat 
ager of the Metropolitan Life in Wet 
dale, Ontario, died last week. He . 
tired in 1940 after 27 years service W! 
the company. 
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DAVID A. CARR, President 
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™ «AND A CHILD SHALL LEAD” 


It" For those of us who sold Continental's polio policies we know the reservoir of business that is 
available through the medium of children. To meet the challenge of this market Continental Assur- 
ance Company offers a unique form of Juvenile policy. Specifically it is known as the Juvenile Pro- 


Ace 18 EDUCATION 


| § © 8§ FF FF FF FF FF FF Fe FF FF FF FF Fl 
If funds are needed for COLLEGE EDUCATION 
TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE $ 902 


Age 21 PROTECTION 


eo eee ee 8 ee ee me ee oe ee | 
1. Policy automatically increases to $ 5,000 
with NO increase in premium. 


















2. IF NO FURTHER PREMIUMS ARE PAID: 
a. Receive $ 152 


cash and be insured 





for $ 5,000 





b. Receive $_152 


for over 43 more years. 





cash and be insured 





for $ 2.535 


for LIFE. 





\ge 65 RETIREMENT 


c. Surrender policy for cash of $_1.118 





a 2 oe a i ee oe ES oe a a RR Be 
1. Surrender policy for cash of $_6,758 


2. Surrender policy and receive $ 42,58 








Monthly Income for Life with 10 years certain. 


3. Receive cash of $ 2,887 


for $ 5,000 


AND be insured 








Figures involving dividends are based on the current scale and are illustra- 
tive, not guarantees. 


for Life. 


*It pays to the Insured’s benehciary, before child's age 5, ful! return of al! 
premiums paid with interest compounded annually at 24%, after age 5, the 
amounts shown above, plus. any cccumulated 
Company. 


dividends on deposit with the, 








1780 Broadway at 57th St. 


General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


JUdson 6-4660 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice-Pres. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Woodson Joins State 
Life of Indianapolis 


BECOMES EXECUTIVE VICE PRES. 


He Will Succeed R. E. Sweeney as 
President When Latter Is Made 


Board Chairman 





Benjamin N. Woodson, who has been 
vice president, Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville, since August, 1944, going 
there after eight years with Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford, has joined State Life 
of Indianapolis as executive vice presi- 
dent. Among his many accomplishments 





B. N. WOODSON 


> 
is skill in public speaking, especially at 
the Agency Management Association’s 
schools. 

President Robert E. Sweeney of State 
Life said this week: “As executive vice 
president Mr. Woodson will be our chief 
administrative officer. I plan gradually 
to relinquish to Mr. Woodson the gen- 
eral management of the company. He is 
slated to succeed me as president when 
I become chairman of the board within 
the next three years. I am proud to 
bring into our company a man who we 
regard as one of the outstanding younger 
executives of the life business.” 


22 Years in Insurance 


Mr. Woodson started in life insurance 
22 years ago in Omaha. After three 
years there he joined Mutual Trust Life 
at Chicago, being its regional agency 
director in western states when he 
joined the old Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, now the LIAMA. 
Eventually he became assistant manager 
of the LIAMA and director also of its 
Bureau School in Agency Management. 

No one in production is better known 
than Mr. Woodson. He has reputation, 
too, as a writer. He is author of numer- 
ous books and papers on selling and 
agency management, including several 
LIAMA publications. Woodson was 
originator of the Chassis Plan and of 
the Dollar-a-Week presentation now 
used as basic training for half a hun- 
dred life companies. Also, he originated 
the well-known C-L-O-S-E closing 
technique also widely used. In Louis- 
ville he has been unusually active in 
civic affairs, having been chairman of 
both Community Chest and Red Cross 
campaigns, as well as prominent in 
YMCA affairs. 





HEAR W. E. JONES 
Wilfred E. Jones, director of publica- 
tions for the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was guest speaker 
at the October 20 meeting of the Roch- 
ester Life Underwriters Association in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New Baby Daughter 


In Oliver Jones Home 

The population of Rego Park, Long 

Island, was increased by one on Octo- 

ber 24 when Mrs. Oliver J. Jones, whose 

husband is an associate editor of The 

Eastern Underwriter, became mother of 
a daughter, Catherine Ann. 





Medical Director Named 


Dr. Albert F. Zipf of Sacramento has 
been appointed medical director for 
California-Western States Life, accord- 
ing to an announcement by O. J. Lacy, 
president of the company. Dr. Zipf, who 
has been city and county health direc- 
tor for Sacramento since 1944, will as- 
sume his new position effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

He will be located in the company’s 
home office in Sacramento and will be 
responsible for the medical aspects of 
the company’s operations in the 11 
Western states and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Dr. Zipf holds both bachelor of arts 
and doctor of medicine degrees from 
Stanford University, the latter received 
in 1936. The University of Minnesota 
awarded him a degree in public health 
in 


AMA Quebec Convention 


One of the big conventions in Novem- 
ber (600 persons) will be Agency Man- 


agement Association’s. Dates are No- 
vember 9-11 and place the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec. President George 


Dunbar, Mutual Life of. Canada, will 
preside. Speakers will include Superin- 
tendent Dineen, Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual, New York; Donald B. 
Woodward, Mutual Life; William Eu- 
gene Hays, New England Mutual, Bos- 
ton; Judd C. Benson, president of 
NALU. A. Gordon Nairn, executive vice 
president, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada, and Douglas J. Wilson, 
Montreal Daily Star, will be speakers 
at dinners. 


Charles J. Iredell Dead 


Charles J. Iredell, 76, former general 
agent of Penn Mutual Life in Cincin- 
nati, died on October 22 in that city. 
For years his father, James W. Iredell, 
Jr., was general agent. When the latter 
died in 1921 Charles J. succeeded him, 
and retired some time ago. They were 
descendants of James Iredell, one of 
the early justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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entitled, “A New Way of Life.” 


in the Gold Rush Days. 








...AT THE BIGGEST SHOW IN AMERICA, 


now taking place in the West. It’s a drama you will thoroughly enjoy, 


For added thrills, you can participate in this tremendous show in 
which every act—every scene—is filled with clean, wholesome living. 


Furthermore, the opportunities in business are far greater today than 


The billions of new dollars recently invested in Western indus- 
tries have also produced cultural and social advantages equal to 


those in other parts of America...in some instances, far superior. 


To the head of a family, interested in a permanent move west- 
ward, we offer—in our mew agency expansion program—genuine, 
economic SECURITY, plus a NEW way of life. 


Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. L'ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 


The CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 











nea. 
EIGHT BIG FEATURES 


Sub-standard Term . . . Disability Incony 
$10 per M... Non-medical—0 to age 4) 
. « « Non-Can. A. & H. .. . Liberal con. 
sideration for overweights, members of 
armed services, aviation personnel and 
diabetic risks. 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANy 


76 William Street, N. Y. C. 
WHitehall 3-7680 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE THREatT 





Dineen Says Private Insurance Business 
Should Aid Medical Profession 
in Protecting Itself 


Robert E. Dineen, New York Inu. 
ance Superintendent, discussed the threat 
of socialized medicine in a talk jy 
Peoria, Ill, this week before Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents, He 
urged insurance men to take more jp. 
terest in the subject and said a per. 
sonal study of European mass medicine 
plans had convinced him during his trip 
abroad that the appeals for mass sup. 
port are very strong. 

“Insurance industry action must be 
forthcoming, and soon,” he said, “as ap 
aid to actions already being taken by 
the medical profession, or private enter- 
prise will be imperiled. A vast new Fed. 
eral bureaucracy to handle medicine js 
unnecessary in view of the private in. 
surance business already maintaining 
service facilities throughout the cou- 
try.” 





JOHN R. HARTLEY’S NEW POST 





Made General Agent in Denver for 
+» Massachusetts Mutual; Succeeds 
William A. Spencer, Jr. 


John R. Hartley, in charge of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life agency at 
Denver since August, has been appointed 
general agent there, effective Noven- 
ber 1. He succeeds William A. Spen- 
cer, Jr., who has been general agent 
since 1922 and has resigned because of 
ill health. 


Mr. Hartley joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1945 as a sales and agency 
assistant in the Minneapolis agency. He 
was made a member of the home office 
agency department staff, as agency as 
sistant, in March, 1948, and was later 
appointed supervisor of the _ pension 
trust planning division. 

Fred H. Olds, a member of the Der- 
ver agency since 1925, has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent under 
Mr. Hartley. As district agents who 
were associated with Mr. Spencer ani 
will continue in their respective tert 
tories are: Robert H. Crowder, Colorado 
Springs (Colo.); Willitts A. Brewster, 
Cheyenne (Wyo.), and William 3 
Moody, Greeley (Colo.). ; 

Mr. Hartley is a native of Superior, 
Wis. He was graduated from Carletom 
College, Northfield, Minn., in 1938, and 
attended the University of Michigat 
Law School at Ann Arbor. He received 
the Chartered Life Underwriter desig 
nation from the American College ! 
Life Underwriters last month. 

Serving in the U. S. Navy during the 
war, he had 36 months of sea duty, § 
ing twice around the world. He was? 
lieutenant at the time of his release ! 
inactive duty. 





Gets Prudential Loan _ 
Mode O’Day Corp., manufacturer 0 
women’s apparel, has secured a loan 
$750,000 from the western home oliite 
of The Prudential under a 334% not 
due in 1964, according to an announce 
ment by A. B. Malouf, president of tht 
Mode O’Day Corp. The loan wi 
used principally to retire short tem 
debt. 
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Connecticut General 
Underwriting Changes 


MAXIMUM LIMITS INCREASED 





Apply to New Life and Endowment; 
Will Consider Substandard to 
$150,000 Maximum 

The Connecticut General Life has an- 
nounced some underwriting changes. 
Maximum limits on new life and en- 
dowment insurance which the company 
will consider have been increased, in 
come cases up to 100% over present lim- 
its. In the case of term plans, maximum 
limits at the younger and older ages 
have also been increased, 

It was also announced that substand- 
ard insurance will now, be considered 
up to a maximum of $150,000. _ 

Limit, with waiver of premium, has 
heen increased from $100,000 to $150,- 
000 if total annual premium does not 
exceed $10,000. eiheen, 

Waiver of premium disability and 
additional indemnity can now be writ- 
ten down to age five. - 

In making these announcements, Vice 
President F. Hobert Haviland said: “We 
are pleased to be abe to make these 
liberalizations in our underwriting pro- 
cedure possible. They extend the bene- 
fits of life insurance to larger numbers 
of people and in larger amounts to those 
who have need.” 


CARR AGENCY (N.Y.) RANKS 3RD 





Holds This Position Nationwide in Con- 
tinental Assurance for 9 Months’ Paid- 
For; Less Than a Year Old 


Although the David A. Carr Agency, 
Inc, general agents of Continental As- 
surance at 1780 Broadway, New York, is 
not yet a year old, its paid-for produc- 
tion for nine months of 1949 has quali- 
fed it for third place among all Conti- 
ental’s agencies nationwide and_ for 
second place in the eastern department. 

Exclusively a brokerage office, the 
agency started from scratch on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. Its key men are David A. 
Carr, president of the corporation, who 
at 34 years old is one of the youngest 
Continental Assurance general agents 
inthe East, and Michael A. Wilton, vice 
president, who is observing his 10th an- 
niversary in the life insurance field this 
month, 

Last year Mr. Carr qualified for mem- 
bership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table and ranked No. 2 among Conti- 
nental’s personal producers countrywide. 
He is now approaching his fifth year in 
the life insurance business after prior 
agency experience in the fire and cas- 
walty lines. Starting as a file clerk in 
1933 he advanced to vice president of the 
New York agency with which he was 
associated. It was at the insistence of 
Harlow G. Brown, vice president of 
Continental Assurance in charge of 
fastern operations, that Mr. Carr went 
into life insurance selling. He has made 
a1 outstanding success to date. 

Mr. Wilton made his insurance debut 
with W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., large 
New York agency in October, 1929. He 
Was born in Moscow, Russia, in 1913, 
the son of an English teacher. his 
mother belonged to one of Russia’s lead- 
ing families—the Morosoffs. Since the 
eath of his parents, Mr. Wilton has 
been adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Morosoft of Kew Gardens and Ridgefield, 
Conn. From his first job as junior office 
boy he rose to be manager of the Con- 


: anental Assurance division of the Perrin 
| %ency, In December, 1948 he resigned 














‘th 


'§ post to join the then newly launched 
avid A Carr Agency, Inc. 





_ DISCUSSES PENSIONS, BENEFITS 


tee ‘a H. Mitchell, agency supervisor 
tieske n Hancock, Albany, was guest 
in €r at a luncheon meeting of the 
i cuse Life Underwriters Association 
on oy? Syracuse, October 20. He dis- 

sed “Pensions and Benefits Under 


overnment Acts for Veterans of Both 
orld Wars,” : 


PAN-AMERICAN ASSETS $100,000,000 months of 1949 is 36% ahead of the 


F same period last year. Insurance in 
Has $382,000,000 Insurance in Force; an — oe = I foqte 
is alt eae we oer Founders 4 e end o eptember amounted to 
Still Directing Activities ; $382,000,000. 

2 ; . The company, founded in 1912, has 

Kenneth D. Hamer, vice president and ’ 7 . od 3.4 : 

? ; : made tremendous strides in its 38 years 
agency director of the Pan-American of existence. Three of ita found 
Life, New Orleans, < inced that < 5 “ : eae 9 

1fe, WwW Ss, announcec la as =—- le € . f 1 H Ell Pa 
of September 30, the company’s state- A mipeiais: Pings? hoo} iit 0 

. ; , . ~sing, Mea vice president, Edward G. Simmons and 


ment showed th he Pan- ice : ; ; 
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An Offer to 
General Line Men 


™ Would you like a sample copy. of one or more 
of these unique new Salesbuilder Kits—devel- 
oped especially to simplify life insurance sales 
for busy general line men? 


™ Packed with sales stimulating ideas, each kit 
sells a specific life insurance need ... and has 
proved its worth in rigid field testing. But why 
not judge their value for yourself? Without cost 
or obligation, send today for any or all of the 
following kits: Social Security, Education, Mort- 
gage Cancellation, Family Protection. Write 
our Sales Service Division. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 rey NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Promotion of J. H. Kavanagh 





J. H. KAVANAGH 


J. H. Kavanagh has been appointed 
Group sales supervisor by the Metro- 
politan Life. He will be associated with 
F. R. Whelan, regional manager, in the 
company’s Group sales activities in New 
York City and northern New Jersey. 

Mr. Kavanagh has been with the 
Metropolitan since 1925, and his service 
throughout has been in the Group divi- 
sion. For three years he was in World 
War II, attaining the rank of Army 
captain. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star and Silver Star decorations for his 
participation in the New Guinea and 
Philippines campaigns. 

Mr. Kavanagh has been manager of 
Group sales supervision for Metro- 
politan. 





Continental Assur. Appoints 
J. G. Michaels in Chicago 


J. Gordon Michaels on November 1 
will assume his new position with Con- 
tinental Assurance as manager of its 
Chicago branch office, largest of the 
organization’s production units, an- 
nounced Joseph K. Dennis, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. He suc- 
ceeds the late George Robson. 

Growth of the Chicago unit, which 
specializes in serving agents and brok- 
ers, was especially marked during the 
post-war years. At the time of Mr. Rob- 
son’s death, the office was in the midst 
of a program to make it a model for 
offices and agencies throughout the na- 
tion. Mr. Michaels and his staff will 
move that program to completion as one 
of his first assignments. 

After successfully operating a business 
of his own, Mr. Michaels decided to 
enter life insurance in 1940, starting as 
a personal producer with Phoenix Mu- 
tual where he earned a series of promo- 
tions which culminated in his selection 
as a Chicago agency manager. He 
made it one of the major offices of that 
company. 

Mr. Michaels was graduated by Union 
University and was awarded a certificate 
in 1945 by Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. He is active in several club 
affiliations and holds official posts in 
two. 





MISS LOOMIS ON BD. OF JUDGES 

Corinne V. Loomis, associate general 
agent, John Hancock Mutual Life, at 
Boston, has been named a member of 
the board of judges for the Freedoms 
Foundation. Miss Loomis will represent 
the Altrusa Clubs of which she is past 
international president. The judges met 
at Valley Forge, October 20-21 to re- 
view speeches, essays, baccalaureate ad- 
dresses and sermons which promote 
Americanism. 
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Promoting Annual Policyholders’ 
Month of Bankers Life Co. 


Each year in October the Bankers 
Life Co. promotes from the home office 
a special campaign for a Policyholders’ 
Month. Edwin P. Leader, the company’s 
advertising manager, explained last 
year’s campaign, It was decided to use 
an inexpensive gift for each  policy- 
holder called upon which would evi- 
dence the continuing interest of the 
salesman in that policyholder. In brief, 
a good will gift. A souvenir was made 
available to the field force at 10 cents 
each. 

The company knew the souvenir was 
unusual because it spent nearly two 
years finding the right one. Some time 
late in 1946 it received from widely 
separated parts of the country inquiries 
from agents about possibility of the 
company getting as a souvenir a plastic 
letter opener and magnifier which they 
had seen in syndicate stores selling for 
a dime. The company finally found out 
who made it and got a supply. 


As the company couldn’t stamp in 
this clear plastic anything but the com- 
pany name it developed a folder with 
die cuts to carry the individual agent’s 
card and to build up the gifts to look 
more imposing. It was distributed as a 
“Double Duty Gift,’ based on the fact 
that the Bankers Life calls itself “The 
Double Duty Dollar Company.” In dis- 
cussing how the souvenir was used Mr. 
Leader said: 

“We decided to work with a weekly 


package mailing plan, For each of four 
weeks, beginning one week before Pol- 
icyholders’ Month, each man could sub- 
mit a list of 20 policyholder names and 
addresses with a dollar. A letter was 
then mailed to these policyholders and 
the letter opener-magnifiers were sent to 
the Bankerslifeman for delivery as the 
letter promised. Those of you who have 
paid attention to the prices I have men- 
tioned realize that we cut the regular 
price in half and sold these souvenirs to 
the salesmen at five cents each during 
this first month. 

“Even with the limit of 20 mailings 
per man per week during this Policy- 
holders’ Month, we used 17,500 of these 
souvenirs in the month. The men re- 
garded the item as so satisfactory a 
souvenir that we have now added an 
inquiry type letter to our direct mail 
portfolio for use with this souvenir, as 
well as having continued the policy- 
holder letter which promises the gift. 
Further evidence of the public reaction 
to this item has been the number of in- 
quiries which have come to us at the 
home office. 


“Of course, the success of Policy- 
holders’ Month did not swing entirely 
on this souvenir mailing technique. We 
supplied our usual package of ideas for 
the service interview as well. However, 
we are convinced that this simple mer- 
chandiser was the spark plug which 
fired enthusiasm for the month.” 





N. Y. Life Advances Martell, 
Judson, McLellan, Abbott 





GRANT A. MARTELL 


Grant A. Martell has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of New York Life. 
Previously, he had been manager of 
investment department of the treasury 
department. 

Other personnel announcements made 
by George L. Harrison, chairman of the 
board, are these: Everett G. Judson, 
formerly assistant manager, advanced to 
manager of the investment department, 
and James H. McLellan, formerly senior 
analyst, made assistant manager. John 
M. K. Abbott, public relations depart- 
ment, was made an executive assistant. 


COMMONWEALTH DIRECTOR 

Dr. F. G. Murray has been elected 
a director of the Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville. He succeeds Henry P. Enders, 
who vacated a board position when he 
moved from the city. 





Minehan to Talk on 


Business Insurance at Troy 


William B. Minehan, assistant secre- 
tary Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee, 
will speak on “Insurance for Special 
Purposes—Business Insurance,” at the 
dinner meeting of the Life Insurance & 
Trust Council of Eastern New York at 
the Troy (N. Y.) Country Club Monday 
evening, October 31. Mr. Minehan has 
specialized in personal and_ business 
plans in the advanced underwriting field 
and has been speaker of Northwestern 
agency meetings, local and state life as- 
sociation as well as insurance and trust 
council meetings and seminars in various 
parts of the country. 





Life Insurance Leads 
Savings Media in 1949 


The number of families owning life 
insurance was at a new peak of nearly 
40 million at the start of this year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. This 
is indicated from a survey made by the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the Federal 
Reserve Board, covering the financial 
position of American families in the 
first quarter of this year. The word 
“family” here means spending unit and 
represents single persons or a group of 
related “persons living in the same 
dwelling who pool their income. 

These insured families represent 77% 
of all U. S. families, the survey further 
shows. Life insurance is the leading 
media for savings in use by the families 
of the country. Those owning homes, 
those owning U. S. savings bonds, and 
those with savings deposits represent 
about 44% each. 

During the past year, the increase in 
population and spending units was the 
major factor in the rise in number of 
insured families. There was some re- 
flection in the ownership figures of the 
greater cost of living pinch among mid- 
dle income families, especially those 
with children. Percentagewise, the por- 
tion of families owning life insurance 
remained relatively unchanged from the 
year before, 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Lincoln Nat’! Announces 


Changes in Portland, Ore. 


Charles L. Slane will assume sole 
direction of The Lincoln National Life 
agency in Portland, Oregon, on Novem- 
ber 1, it is announced by Cecil F. Cross, 
vice president and manager of agencies. 
Mr. Slane has been associated with 
A. E. Mayer in the management of the 
Mayer-Slane agency since May 1, and 
the change will complete plans begun 
last year when Mr. Mayer announced 
his desire to concentrate on personal 
production. Mr. Mayer will continue to 
represent The Lincoln National as a 
member of the Slane agency. 

Mr. Slane began his Lincoln National 
Life association in 1939 as a representa- 
tive of Theo. H. Davies & Co., Far 
East, Ltd., in the Philippines. He was 
named manager of the life department 
two years later, but was called to active 
duty with the United States Navy in 
December, 1941. He returned to the 
Philippines as manager of the life de- 
partment for Theo. H. Davies & Com- 
pany, Fart East, Ltd., in 1946 and led 
the agency in 1947 before returning to 
the United States as special representa- 
tive for the company in Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. He had engaged in life insurance 
work in Shanghai, China, for several 
years before moving to the Philippines. 

Mr. Mayer joined Lincoln National 
in 1944 as Portland general agent after 
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nearly fifteen years’ experience in life 
insurance sales work, Throughout his 
LNL affiliation he has established an 
outstanding personal production record 
He started in the life insurance business 
in Oklahoma in 1928 and during his 
first year was his company’s leading 
producer. Immediately prior to joining 
Lincoln National, he was engaged for, 
year in war work in Portland, Oregon, 


and Oxnard, Cal. 


CHICAGO TO HEAR J. W. YATES 

Life Agency Managers of Chicago 
will hear John W. Yates, general agent, 
for Massachusetts Mutual at Los Ap- 
geles on November 3. The meeting wil 
be held in the Lincoln Room of the 
Hotel La Salle. Henry W. Persons, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, is program chair. 
man of the Life Agency Managers, 





Raymond W. Frank, State Mutual Life 
is president. 


HOME OFFICE—EAST ORANGI 





-_— a Life Insurance 
estate is the most far- 
sighted step a man can take 
in providing security and 
peace of mind for his fam- 
ily and himself. ; 





For fifty-two years our Jf 
Underwriters have main- 
tained the highest standard 
of service to our policy- 
holders. A portfolio of 
attractive Ordinary and 
Weekly premium contracts 
enables them to cover evety 
life contingency. 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


IT WAS A WARM, sunny afternoon in May...and 
everybody in the Page-Wentworth plant was busy. 
Nobody noticed the young man with the briefcase 
waiting to see the senior partner. 

But two years later, when Mr. Page died sud- 
denly...the man with the briefcase was not a for- 
gotten man. It was the partnership insurance that 
came from Tom Fulton’s briefcase that saved the 
plant from forced liquidation because of a partner’s 
death ...saved the jobs of 256 men and women. 

And from that same job-saving briefcase, Tom 
can pull out freedom from worry for fathers of 
families...college educations for future members of 





uisten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT «+ ABC Network 














THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


Saved-256 Jobs-thanks to Tom Fulton’s Briefcase 


the class of 1970...financial security for friends and 
fellow townsmen who call on him for aid. Tom 
Fulton is an Equitable Society representative. Men 
of his stamp have a right to the highest title that 
can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Tom Fulton, 
Good Citizen...a man who does much more than 
his share to make his home town a better place to 
live in. 

That’s why Tom wouldn’t trade jobs with any- 
one else in the country. As a member of an honored 
profession...as a representative of an institution 
like the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Work Started on New Home Office 
Bldg. of Empire Life & Accident 

















Illustrated above is the new home office building being constructed by the 
Empire Life & Accident of Indianapolis which will be ready for occupancy the 
latter part of next summer. Ground was recently broken for the new building 
which, according to J. M. Drake, president of the company, will be one of the finest 
of its kind in Indiana. It will be located at the corner of 28th and North Meridian 
Streets, Indianapolis. 








—__ 
ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY— 


of a large New York company. Must have Ordinary management experience, 
Ages 28 to 45. The man we select will operate in Westchester County and 
upper Bronx with headquarters in White Plains, N. Y. This is an unusual 
opportunity—salary, commission and overwriting. Write in confidence to 


Box 1909, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y, 
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V. H. Jenkins Honored 


“Tax Saving” Incidental 

Discussing “tax saving” Floyd Dwight, 
vice president, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, writes in the Northwestern 
Mutual’s Field Notes: 

“Too often I find a tendency develop- 
ing in my own work to go off on the 
tangent of tax saving. Tax saving is 
important to the estate plan. The proper 
consideration of taxes or the lack of it 
can be a vital factor in the eventual suc- 
cess or failure of the whole plan, but at 
times because of our prospect’s too heav- 
ily weighted interest in it, I find myself 
centering virtually all of the discussion 
on the problem of minimizing death 
taxes. 

“Writing up the proposal or the estate 
plan becomes largely a process of figur- 
ing out plans to accomplish tax savings. 
Frequent changes in tax laws, such as 
the rather recent adoption of the mari- 
tal deduction, because they do make such 
sweeping changes, switch us completely 
off the main track. I find that I must 
constantly keep reminding myself that 
the main track is the general welfare 
of the customer and his family and that 
estate planning is bigger, much bigger, 
than ‘tax saving.’” 





Lansing Brown 





MARKS 30TH ANNIVERSARY 

Jacob S. Pevsner, agent for The Pru- 
dential’s Los Angeles district office No. 
2, has completed 30 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Pevsner joined the company 
as an agent in Milwaukee in 1919. He 
transferred to Chicago in 1934 and 
moved to Los Angeles in 1943. 


V. H. JENKINS 


V. H. Jenkins, senior vice president 
of Occidental Life of California, was 
honored recently at a special luncheon 
marking his 35th anniversary with the 
company. 

Mr. Jenkins joined Occidental in 191 


as an agent. In six years, he rose from 





United States Life Names 
A. T. Green Asst. Controller 


United States Life has announced the 
appointment of Alfred T. Green as as- 
sistant controller. In making the an- 
nouncement, Herbert G. Keene, con- 
troller, stated that this appointment will 
enable the company to handle increased 
accounting operations which have arisen 
as a result of the steadily increasing 
business activity. 

Mr. Green’s experience with the com- 
pany dates back to his appointment in 
1929 as cashier and accountant for the 
Brooklyn National Life, which was sub- 
sequently merged with the United 
States Life in 1935. He was appointed 
cashier of the United States Life in 
1936 and promoted to manager of the 
accounting department in 1946, 

Loretta R. Barry, formerly assistant 
manager of the accounting department, 
has also been advanced to administra- 
tive assistant to the controller. 
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Jefferson Standard Gains 


The field force of Jefferson Standard 
Life turned in the largest volume of paid 
business—$94,286,029—during the first 
three quarters of the year of any similar 
nine-month period in company history, 
Karl Ljung, agency manager, announced. 
Insurance in force as of September 30 
totaled $881,596,978, an increase since 
January 1 of $60,871,702. 





ADDRESSED BY JOHN H. AMES 

John H. Ames, Montclair, N. J., last 
week addressed the annual meeting of 
the Squab Club of the Mutual Benefit 
Life at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City. The club is composed of the top- 
ranking new agents of the company. 
Mr. Ames, a member of the Squab Club 
in 1947 and now a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Club, became an associate of the 
Arthur V. Youngman agency in Decem- 
ber, 1946. 
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agent to field superintendent and in 
1924 he became manager of the con- 
pany’s home office agency in Los An- 
geles. In 1931 he was named vice presi- 
dent and in 1937 was elected a director. 


CAREER OF NEW APPOINTEES 








J. G. Beatty, V. P. and Chief Actuary, 
Canada Life, and T. H. Gooch, V. P. 
and Agency Head 
G. Beatty has been elected vice 
president and chief actuary of Canada 
Life, and T. H. Gooch has been elected 
vice president in charge of agencies. 
For 30 years, J. Gordan Beatty has 
been closely identified with the actuarial 
operations of the Canada Life. He served 
as assistant actuary and actuary prior to 
his appointemnt as chief actuary four 
years ago. He is well known in actuarial 
circles as past president of the Ameri 
can Institute of Actuaries and a former 
member of the Board of Governors 01 
the Actuarial Society of America. He is 
currently a member of the Board oi 
Governors of the newly-formed Society 
of Actuaries. é 
A member of the Canada Life since 
1924, Mr. Gooch has served the company 
in various phases of agency operations 
for the past 17 years. He assumed the 
responsibilities of a superintendent 1 
1941 and was named director of agencies 
five years later . 











Greshoff Advertising Agcy. 


Has Bank Insurance Account 

A long-range program of more a 
gressive promotion through both joint 
and individual effort is being planned 
for the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council of New York by Greshoff At 
vertising Agency, Inc., newly engage 
on the account. Executive is Edwarl 
3eckman, for some time life insurance 
editor for publications of the Under 
writer Printing & Publishing Co. While 
with J. Walter Thompson Co. for se 
eral years, Mr. Beckman was active 
Institute of Life Insurance public rela- 
tions endeavors. 
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TO ENTER OTHER PROVINCES 
Premier Confirms Report; 
Saskatcne to Compete With Private 
Insurance Companies 


The province of Saskatchewan intends 
to branch out as a salesman of fire and 
casualty insurance in other provinces of 
Canada. This has been confirmed by 
Premier T. C. Douglas. It further in- 
tends, according to Mr. Douglas, to com- 
pete wherever it can with private com- 
anies. Whether it intends to sell in- 
surance at the low rates which it now 
charges in Saskatchewan is not known. 
In one of the first steps of its expan- 
sion program, the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment insurance office has _acquired 
control of the Saskatchewan Guarantee 
& Fidelity Co. of Regina. Mr. Douglas 
states that whether the Government 
would take advantage of the company’s 
broad charter and its registration in 
Alberta is a matter of policy yet unde- 
cided. 

The company has been operating in 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. Its charter 
permits it to underwrite all types of 
insurance except life. However, it spe- 
cializes in guarantee and automobile un- 
derwriting. 
“Mr. Douglas denies rumors that the 
Government insurance office has found 
competition tough and, as a conse- 
quence, had decided to “gobble up” a 
competitor. 

“There is no reason for the Alberta 
Government to curtail the operation of 
the Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity 
Co. in Alberta any more than _ there 
would be reason to stop operations of 
anv other insurance compzny properly 
registered here,” a Government spokes- 
man said. 


G. W. Owens’ Pencil Talk 
Makes Hit at A. & H. Meet 


George W. Owens, Monarch Life 
manager in Trenton, N. J., was the 
guest speaker at the October monthly 
dinner meeting of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Health & Accident Under- 
writers. Introduced by T. Kenneth 
Mersereau, who is a Monarch agent in 
Baltimore, Mr. Owens gave an educa- 
tional talk entitled, “If You Don’t Make 
a Pencil Sell for You, You'll be Selling 
Pencils 3efore You're Through.” 
Thirty-seven members and guests at- 
tended, as well as seven ladies of the 


ofice women’s division who were 
guests at the meeting. 
With the use of a blackboard Mr. 


Owens illustrated by three diagrams 
how his salesman sell disability insur- 
ance. One diagram was for prospecting; 
the other two were for use in making 
Prospects realize the need for income 
Protection. The speaker’s presentation 
was as interesting as it was practical, 
and upon its completion the suggestion 
was made by William Washburn, execu- 
tive vice president, American Health 
Insurance Corp., that a letter of com- 
mendation be sent to Clyde W. Young, 
President of Monarch Life, 


Next big event for the Baltimore 
association is today’s regional sales con- 
gress being held in Washington, D. C. 
under the joint sponsorship of the Bal- 


tore, Philadelphia and Washington 
associations. 


At its September meeting the Balti- 
Moreans heard talks by A. C. Bogert, 
traffic supervisor of the C. & P. Tele- 
phone Co., and J. L. Kowins who heads 
ais own agency. Mr. Bogert’s subject was 
The Telephone is a Tool—Do You 
pond How to Use It?” while Mr. 
Owins discussed “How to Make a 
Claim Check Pay Dividends.” 





CHICAGO CASHIERS MEET 
a Agency Cashiers of Chicago held 
Pad annual meeting last week. New 
oe for the ensuing year were in- 
Stalled. Cyril Kearns, Manufacturers 


Life, completed his term of office as 
President. 


State Mutual Conference 

State “Mutual Life held a General 
Agents’ Management Conference this 
week at its home office in Worcester, 
Mass. Agency building, recruiting, in- 
doctrination and training of new men, 
sales techniques and agency morale were 
among the topics discussed at this four- 
day meeting, with emphasis on full time 
organization. 

Vice President and Superintendent of 
Agencies Robert H. Denny presided and 
was assisted by his associates in the 
agency department. 

Those attending were Charles G. 
3ethea, CLU, Atlanta; Arthur G. Eaton, 
Bangor; George M. C. Goodwin, Bos- 
ton; Harold Cole, Brooklyn; John Pen- 
nington, Buffalo; Walter C. Leck, Chi- 
cago; Lee B. Scheuer, Cincinnati; W. 


Allen Beam, CLU, Cleveland; H. D. 
Taylor, Columbus; Louis D. Benson, 
Hartford; Gerald J. Wright, Kansas 


City; Alexander Hertzman, Louisville; 
Robert C. Mix, New Haven; Fred M. 
Selling, New York; G. Harold Moore, 
CLU, Pittsburgh; Edmund F. Carey, 
Providence; W. Russell Forth, CLU, 
Rochester; Barney T. Matteson, CLU, 
San Antonio; Charles F. Reimers, Jr., 
Seattle; John M. Hammer, Tampa; O. 
M. McGee, CLU, Toledo and Benjamin 
W. Ayres, Worcester. 


J. A. POWER APPOINTED 
Named Mutual Life of New York Rep- 


resentative in Anchorage; Appoint- 
ment Is First in Alaska 


The» Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of James A. 
Power as assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Seattle agency. Mr. Power will 
be located in Anchorage, Alaska. 

As the first representative to be ap- 
pointed in Alaska, Mr. Power will super- 
vise the company’s new business activi- 
ties and will develop a sales force to 
cover the territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Power, 27 years old, joined the 
Seattle agency in June, 1947, as a field 
representative. Prior to joining the Mu- 
tual Life, Mr. Power completed more 
than five years of duty with the U. S. 
Maritime Service, and was for a time 
with the Alaska Steamship Co. as a 
purser. He is a member of the Marine 
Pursers of The Pacific. 








LEXINGTON ASS’N SPEAKER 

C. L. Peterson, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Ohio State Life, Co- 
lumbus, addressed the recent meeting of 
the Lexington, Ky. Association of Life 
Underwriters. Members of the Bar were 
a'so guests of the association. 


MEET IN WASHINGTON 





Companies’ Joint Committee on U. S. 
Income Taxation of Companies 
and Lynch Committee Confer 


The subcommittee of seven of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
which is making a study of taxation of 
life insurance companies, the chairman 
of the subcommittee being Representa- 
tive Lynch of New York, met on Wed- 
nesday with the joint committee of Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
American Life Convention, on Life In- 
surance Companies’ Federal Income Tax- 


ation. Chairman of latter committee is 
A. J. McAndless, president of Lincoln 
National Life. Other members of the 


committee are J. R. Bassford, Metro- 
politan Life; Claris Adams, Ohio Na- 
tional Life; J. M. Bryan, Jefferson 
Standard Life; Alexander Maclean, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; F. W. Cole, 
the Travelers; and Louis Menagh, Pru- 
dential. Also at the Washington confer- 
ence were Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, 
LIAA, and Robert L. Hogg, executive 
vice president, ALC. 

On Tuesday the subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means committee met with 
Treasury experts and with Congressional 
committee staff men in consideration 
of the subject. 





reaches. 








Npeed-Merchant . . . 


Mercury, speedy messenger of the Gods, 
would be run ragged trying to deliver The 
Prudential message to the millions of people 
that the Company's advertising program 


Two coast-to-coast radio broadcasts—the Jack 
Berch Show every Monday through Friday, 
The Prudential Family Hour of Stars every 
Sunday—enter 9,000,000 homes a week the 
country over. Full page advertisements -ap- 
pear in leading national magazines whose com- 


bined monthly circulation totals more than 
24,000,000 persons. 


Prudential Representatives and Brokers find 
that this consistent, week-in and week-out ad- 
vertising smoothes their way because the Com- 
pany and the services of its representatives are 
known—and accepted. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


THE 





PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LLOYD’S 1948 RESULTS 
The Corporation of Lloyd’s has filed 
with the British Board of Trade (regis- 


trar of companies) its receipts and ex- 


penditures relating only to the 1948 
underwriting account. No separate state- 
ment is given for fire business. The 
following statement summarizes the 
results: 

Premium Claims 

Income lst Year 
Marine .......... £47,437,633 21.37% 
Aviation ........ 3,164,743 48.58 
ee ee 3,615,272 13.24 
Miscellaneous 35,594,811 25.46 


As these figures have not heretofore 


been published they will be of wide 


interest to American insurance men. 


Commenting on these returns The Re- 
view of London says: 

Lloyd’s is traditionally a marine in- 
surance organization, although many 
sorts of risks were taken within the 
orbit of marine, but it is of interest to 
note the importance of the non-marine 
account: of last year’s total of £89,812,- 
000, 43.7% was non-marine, 52.8% was 
marine and 3.5% was aviation, which is 
written, or accounted, in conjunction 
with marine. Motor insurance strikes us 
as unexpectedly a comparatively small 


account; its premium income is only 
£450,000 more than that from aviation 
insurances. Aviation business on _ the 
other hand is surprisingly large. 

The business is distributed over 280 


syndicates and 5,237 members, or 5,237 
individual accounts, for there is much 
duplication of accounts, many members 
being interested in a number of syn- 
dicates. For what it is worth we make 
note that the average amount written 
per syndicate was: marine £316,265, non- 
marine £326,750 (motor £180,763, mis- 
cellaneous £355,938) and the average 
member’s account was: marine £22,410, 
non-marine £13,162 (motor £5,794, mis- 
cellaneous £15,115). There is thus a 
much greater concentration in the old 
marine business than in the compara- 
tively new mnon-marine. The average 
motor account, it will be noticed, is 
comparatively small—little more than 
one-third that of the miscellaneous, i.e., 
fire and general accident, account. 
First-year claims on aviation account 
are very much heavier than on any 
other account. That, to judge from com- 
pany returns, was a special feature of 
1948 experience; but even with an avia- 
tion 48.6% first-year ratio the general 
ratio for marine and aviation was only 
23.1%; that for fire and accident busi- 
ness was 24.3%. But again, the first-year 
claims ratio on motor account is sur- 


prisingly low (13.2%). The memorandum 
with the accounts points out that the 
claims fall chiefly in the second and 
third years of account. 

Life business is written by only one 
syndicate. This business may be pre- 
sumed to relate entirely to temporary, 
short-term, insurances. 

M. W. Drysdale is chairman of Lloyd’s. 





FINANCING NEW HOUSING 

Prospects for funds to finance new 
housing were discussed at the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks by L. Douglas Meredith, execu- 


tive vice president, National Life of 
Vermont, on October 27. 

In 1948 the nation’s financial institu- 
tions loaned $11.6 billions on one to 


four unit houses. The loans came from 
these sources: 


ae a a $ 744,923,000 
Insurance companies..........-. 962,597,000 
Savings and loan associations.... 3,548,165,000 
Commercial banks.............. 2,633,584,000 


Individuals 2,119,380,000 


RPO oer eae 1,596,365,000 
TR. Cc eecredcestewak Cena $11,065,014,000 
The following table shows the rea- 


sons and amounts on loans fully paid 


off during 1948: 


Cause No. Amount 
Property e010 206000006 1,532 $ 6,956,592 
Refinanced elsewhere 464 4,183,981 
De Ns ate ois eae aiee 726 3,669,013 
Available funds ........ 1,012 2,948,694 
Matured loans .......... 156 618,810 
eee re er ee 327 1,625,866 

Ae ore 4,217 $20,002,956 


Amortization amounted to $12,346,687. 


Mr. Meredith concluded his talk with 
this summary: 

1. The record of the nation’s financial 
institutions in providing abundant mort- 
gage credit to finance the highest stand- 
ards of housing in the world attests 
most eloquently to the merits of the 
private ownership of capital and hous- 


ing as embodied in the capitalistic 
system; 
2. The nation’s financial institutions 


stand ready, willing and able to do in 
the future as commendable, if not a 
more commendable piece of work than 
they have done in the past; 

3. These institutions can care for 
legitimate and reasonable credit require- 
ments without governmental interfer- 
ence by direct lending. 

All of these factors combine to chal- 
lenge mortgage lenders to attempt con- 
tinuously to offer improved service to 
borrowers. Mortgage lending is not a 
rigid pattern of procedure, but rather 
a field of endeavor affording constant 
opportunity for improvement. At the 
same time, lenders can provide credit 
only with the exercise of prudence and 
caution dictated by existing circum- 
stances. 








The accompanying photograph was made at the opening of the new head office 

employes dining room of Home Insurance Co. when a special buffet luncheon wa; 

given to more than 200 of the workmen who had participated in the construction 

of the dining room. Also attending the affair were directors of the company and 

a number of officers of the company. In the picture are (left to right) Ivan Escott, 

executive vice president; Harold V. Smith, president, who are shown conferring 
with Charles Champion, supervising chef. 





Herman A. Bayern, New York insur- 
ance broker and public relations man, 
has been elected vice president in charge 
of sales promotion of the Microfilm 
Corporation of New York, a pioneer in 
field of microfilming for about 10 years. 
Mr. Bayern was elected president of the 
General Brokers Association of the 
Metropolitan District, Inc., that being 
24 years ago. He was a founder of the 
association. He was active in campaign 
for passage of the brokers qualification 
law signed in 1928 by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. He was a director of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York for many years and appeared be- 
fore a number of legislative and Con- 
gressional committees. 

* * * 


Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., former State 
Superintendent of Insurance, has been 
elected a vice president of the Grant 
Monument Association. Among trustees 
of the association are Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president Metropolitan Life; and Lewis 
W. Douglas, chairman Mutual Life. 


* * * 


Rupert Thorp, deputy general mana- 
ger of the Prudential Assurance of Eng- 
land sailed last week after a visit to 
this country and Canada. While in New 
York City he was entertained at a 
luncheon attended by a number of in- 


surance men, 
* * 


Charles J. Sellers, special agent of 
New England Mutual in Buffalo, has 
been appointed chairman of the finance, 
real estate and insurance committee of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce for 
the coming year. 

* ok Ok 


Grant L. Hill, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Better Business Bureau 
of Milwaukee. 

* ok 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., president of W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, was recently 
elected chairman of the Chicago chapter 
of the American Red Cross. Mr. Fetzer 
served in the same capacity in 1947, He 
has been vice chairman of the chapter 
for the past two years. 








M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual Life, addressed the first fall 
meeting of the Lehigh Valley Life Un- 
derwriters Association on October 20 a 
the Hotel Americus in Allentown, Pa. 
Among the 150 in attendance were men:- 
bers of the Allentown and Bethlehem 
Civic Clubs, the Lehigh County Bar 
Association, and trust officers of various 
banks. Mr. Linton’s address was entitled 
“The Outlook” in which he discussed the 
effect of current happenings in the eco- 
nomic and social fields on the activities 
of life underwriters and fellow citizens. 





Brown Bros. 


Ray Fuller (left) and F. W. Hubbell 


F. W. Hubbell, president, Equitable 7 
Towa, and Ray E. Fuller, agency vice 
president, are shown in accompany!tt)@ 
photograph as Mr. Hubbell presented ve 
Mr. Fuller a leather bound volume ¢o™ 
taining reports sent by field associate 
They were records of the “Make M 
O.K. For Ray” campaign, based on Mt 
Fuller’s 25th anniversary with the cof 
pany. 
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McCagg and Falk Attended Char- 
tered Insurance Institute Conference 
George W. McCagg and W. L. Falk, 
two executives in this country of Royal- 
Liverpool Group, attended the recent 
annual Chartered Insurance Institute 
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Conference which was held in Liver- 


pool. They were guests at the annual 
dinner in St. George’s Hall that city 
which was attended by more than 650 
persons. Also, they were among the 
guests at a civic reception given by 
Lord Mayor J. J. Cleary of Liverpool 
and the Lady Mayoress; the retiring 
president of the conference E. B. Fer- 
guson, general manager of Phoenix, and 
Mrs. Ferguson, and Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Trustam. Mr. Trustam is general man- 
ager of Royal-Liverpool and _ president 
of Liverpool Institute. The reception 
was in Liverpool Town Hall. Both were 
much impressed by the conference 
which they found decidedly interesting 
and informative and also greatly en- 
joyed the social events. While abroad, 
Messrs. McCagg and Falk visited Lon- 
don, Scotland, Belgium and France. 

Among others from foreign countries 
who attended conference sessions were 
E. H. Box, Alliance, New Zealand; E. 
T. Hopkin, Royal, West Indies; L. S. 
Polden, Australia; S. M. Shah, Pakis- 
tan, and Dr. Schmidt, Zurich. 

New president of Chartered Insurance 
Institute is William B. Bodie, a partner 
in A. R. Stenhouse and Partners, Lon- 
don, who formerly was with Glasgow 
staff of Ocean Accident. 

Three books published during the past 
year under the Chartered Insurance In- 
Stitute's evening examination oral tuition 
scheme are Accident Insurance Claims 
by J. B. Welson; Fire Insurance Law 
by Herbert Taylor, and The Elements 
of Insurance by W. A. Dinsdale. 

It was announced that language 
classes in French or Spanish have been 
held in several centers by Chartered In- 
surance Institute. They are aided by 
Linguaphone records and text books. 


* * * 


Liverpool & Glasgow Salvage Ass’n 
The highly colorful story of the Liver- 
Pool & Glasgow Salvage Association, 
which has aided during peace and war 
years to reduce losses at sea, is told by 
the Post Magazine & Insurance Moni- 
tor” in a recent issue. Extracts from 
this outline follow: 
_ While the Liverpool Salvage Associa- 
tion (which was amalgamated with the 
asgow Association in 1923) was not 
established until 1857, the annals of the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 
show that as early as 1810 a salvage 
Scheme was adopted for the Mersey, 
with an agent appointed for carrying it 
out and a vessel provided. The Liver- 
oe and Glasgow Salvage Association 
Its present form has been a gradual 




















development from that scheme. It was 
incorporated in 1881. 

The meeting which led to its estab- 
lishment in 1857 was attended by ship- 
owners, merchants and underwriters, 
prominent among whom were Alfred 
Holt, Philip H. Rathbone and W. A. 
Moss, all members of famous Liverpool 
families. The minutes of the first meet- 
ing of a committee of the founders 
state: “This committee, composed of 
shipowners, merchants and underwrit- 
ers, was formed in conjunction with a 
similar body in London and one in 
course of formation at Glasgow to pro- 
mote despatch and economy in the salv- 
ing of ships and their cargoes and to 
reduce to a minimum the loss in all 
cases of accident or damage, whether 
in this country or abroad.” 

There were no shareholders and the 
constitution of the association provided 
that no member of committee or of the 
association should derive any profit from 
its work and that any excess of income 
over expenditure should be applied “in 
furtherance of the objects of the asso- 
ciation.” Each member was liable for 
an annual subscription of a guinea, but, 
from the start, the association was able 
to meet its expenditure from the pre- 
scribed fees for the services of its offi- 
cers and, after the first year, no sub- 
sriptions were called for from members. 


From the beginning it was the Asso- 
ciation’s policy to train salvage officers 
and cargo surveyors and maintain them 
on its permanent staff. As funds ac- 
cumulated, they were used to buy, ficst, 
salvage pumps and diving equipment 
and, later and over a period, sundry 
salvage equipment, such as salvage an- 
chors, purchase blocks and a large as- 
sortment of various tools essential for a 
salvage organization. 

It was not until 1873 that the assoc‘a- 
tion could afford to buy a vessel. In 
that year the screw gunboat “Hyena,” 
described in the minutes as “possessing 
many qualities suitable for a salvage 
craft,” was purchased. In 1892, the asso- 
ciation bought from the Admiralty the 
now famous salvage vessel “Ranger,” 
which was at that time a gunboat built 
of two four-inch thicknesses of teak la‘d 
on iron framing. It cost a great deal to 
convert her for salvage work and she 
has since been maintained in first-class 
condition, regardless of expense, because 
her construction enables her to lie along- 
side wrecks in deteriorating weather 
conditions long after a steel vessel would 
have had to cast off. Moreover, she can 
navigate in shallow, rock-strewn waters 
and make a close approach to stranded 
vessels. 

By 1889 the Association was sending 
its personnel and salvage plant abread. 
An outstanding example of its work in 
those days was the salvage of the 
“Knight Commander” in the Straits of 
Magellan, after which she was tempo- 
rarily repaired by the association’s per- 
sonnel and accompanied by them to 
Antwerp, where she delivered her cargo 
at its intended destination. 

At the outbreak of the 1914-18 war, 
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the association owned three salvage 
vessels and enough portable salvage 
plant to deal with half-a-dozen major 
casualties simultaneously. The whole 
of the association’s vessels, plant and 
staff were transferred to the Admiralty 
and formed the nucleus of the Admir- 
alty Salvage Section. 

In 1939 a different policy was adopted. 
As before, the association placed the 
whole of its resources at the Admir- 
alty’s disposal but, this time, the asso- 
ciation itself accepted responsibility for 
all salvage work over the west coast of 
Britain, from Land’s End to Cape 
Wrath, and the Irish coasts. 

The present chairman of the associa- 
tion is C. H. Johnson (marine manager 
and underwriter, Royal—Liverpool & 
London & Globe group) and the general 
manager is G. R. Critchley, C.B.E., M.A. 

Between September, 1939, and May, 
1945, the association went to the assist- 
ance of more than 700 merchant ships, 
involving 360 major complex salvage 
operations. It also performed a large 
amount of warship salvage, on one occa- 
sion sending a principal diver by spe- 
cial service plane at 24 hours’ notice to 
assist in the salvage of “Queen Eliza- 
beth” at the time of Rommel’s advance 
to El Alamein. One submarine was 
salved from deep water; another was 


extricated from a boom in which she 
had become entangled; another was 
lifted after a stern compartment had 


flooded and she had settled on the bot- 
tom; and three others were refloated 
after stranding in exposed positions. 

Many armed trawlers, minesweepers 
and other coastal craft were refloated 
and first-aid services were frequently 
rendered to larger warships. Several 
seaplanes, bombers and fighters which 
crashed into the sea on the west coast 
of Britain were salved. On one night in 
December, 1942, no less than 16 tank 
landing craft were sunk and 25 driven 
ashore during a southerly gale in Loch 
Fyne. All were salved. 

The association also carried out many 
duties of a non-salvage character for 
which their equipment was particularly 
suitable, such as the laying of submarine 
cables across lochs and estuarial waters 
for the Navy and R.A.F.; cooperating 
with the military authorities in experi- 
ments on the launching and mooring of 
invasion jetties and pontoons in prepa- 
ration for D-Day; cooperation with the 
naval authorities in tests of midget sub- 
marines while they were on the secret 
list; and the placing by divers of 2,000 
bags of concrete in position to support a 
central pier of a military bridge across 
the River Ribble. On another occasion 
the association undertook the custody of 
a German raider and submarine supply 


ship that had been captured by a British 
cruiser, the recovery of buoyancy of 
compartments flooded by gunfire and 
the discharge of her cargo of military 
supplies. 

* * * 


Rise of the Truck 

The new edition of Automobile Facts 
and Figures is out. It discloses that 
Americans are buying and using motor 
vehicles at the highest volume in his- 
tory. In first eight months of 1949 more 
than 4,200,000 vehicles were built, in- 
cluding 3,400,000 new passenger cars. 
That was a big gain over preceding 
years. 

Unless strikes interfere there will be 
about 43,500,000 motor vehicles on the 
highways at the year’s-end. Included 
will be 7,900,000 trucks and more than 
2C0,000 buses. 

Motor travel 
all records and 
vehicle miles for the 
miles more than last 

More than 9,000,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the motor industry. Nearly 
5,100,000 work as truck drivers. More 
than 1,500,000 are engaged in automotive 
sales and servicing jobs—in local dealer- 
ships, accessories stores, repair garages, 
gasoline stations. The making of motor 
vehicles and parts employs 881,000 per- 
sons. Bus operating firms employ 229,000 
employes. 

The dramatic rise in truck use—from 
5,000,000 vehicles registered in 1941 to 
an expected 7,900,000 for 1949 has been 
a major why employment in 
highway has risen sharply 


breaking 
25 billion 
25 billion 


this 
will 


year is 
reach 5 
year, 
year. 


reason 
transp¢ rt 


since the war. 

Use of trucks in agriculture has risen 
0% since 1941. Farmers now own 
2,000,000 trucks, and another 500,000 


trucks haul only farm produce. All farm 
products now leave farms by truck, and 


89% are hauled entirely by truck to 
market, with 11% going partly by rail 
or water to markets. 

* «x * 


Commissioner Downey 

Among complaints registered by Wal- 
lace K. Downey, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of California, is none that he is 
getting too little publicity. In fact, for 
sometime he has been getting more 
than most of the State Insurance De- 
partment officials combined. Latest have 
to do with rumors of resignation. Cor- 
nered by a newspaper reporter in Los 
Angeles and asked the direct question, 
“Are you going to resign?” his com- 
ment was this: “] have had nothing in 
mind in the way of offering my resig- 
nation.” 
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Installment Plan of 
SEUA Upheld by Pres. 

MEETS COMPETITIVE DEMAND 

Ransom Tells SEUA Midyear Meeting 


at Premium Plans Have Been 


Used in South for 15 Years 





The installment premium plan of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
is the product of competitive conditions 
which companies cannot afford to ig- 
nore, E. M. Ransom, president of the 
SEUA and also manager of the South- 





E. M. RANSOM 


ern department at Atlanta of the Com- 
mercial Union Group, stressed in ad- 
dressing the semi-annual meeting of the 
association at Pinehurst, N. C., on Octo- 
ber 26. That there is a demand for such 
an installment plan has been established, 
he said, and “we either meet such a 
demand or lose our business to those 
who do.” 

Defending action of the SEUA in 
offering an installment premium plan 
for term fire policies Mr. Ransom 
pointed out that such plans are not 
new but have been in existence in one 
form or another for nearly 15 years. 


Started in Middle 1930s 


“It was in the middle thirties,” he 
revealed, “that certain companies oper- 
ating in this territory began using what 
is generally referred to as the annual 
renewal plan; i.e. attachment of an 
endorsement to one year policies cover- 
ing properties eligible for term privi- 
leges giving permission to renew annu- 
ally by certificate for four years at 75% 
(or 80%) of the then current rate. 

“At first there was considerable doubt 
in the minds of the Florida and Georgia 
Insurance Departments as to the legal- 
ity of this plan. However, by the early 
part of 1936 the legal obstacles had 
been cleared and the plan was being 
used by a limited number of companies. 

“As additional companies adopted the 
plan the competition began to be felt, 
particularly in some of the larger cities. 
In fact, we find that in 1940 a special 
committee was appointed by the execu- 
tive committee to explore the subject. 
After much study the special committee 
made certain recommendations, which 
were in turn forwarded to the chief 
executives of the companies due to the 
nation-wide interest in the subject. How- 
ever, due to the national emergency 
and the possibility of greatly increased 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Insurance Institute 
Holds Annual Meeting 


CREWE REELECTED PRESIDENT 





Other Officers and Members of Board 
of Governors Elected; Falls Tells 
of Progress During Year 





The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., whose courses 
have been taken by several thousands of 
students in Insurance Societies, Insur- 
ance Library Associations and company 
conducted schools, was held at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, on Tuesday of 
this week. Rexford Crewe, production 
manager in New York for Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, was reelected presi- 
dent, and the Institute’s two vice presi- 
dents, John <A. Diemand, president, 
North America Companies, and Richard 
V. Goodwin, vice president, Fireman’s 
Fund Group, were also reelected as was 
Laurence E. Falls, secretary of the In- 
stitute. 

The following were 
board of governors for three years: 
Stephen W. Carey, 3rd, president of 
Providence-Washington; G. W. Christ, 
Jr., vice president, Fidelity & Deposit; 
W. L. Falk, assistant U. S. manager, 
Royal-Liverpool Group; Edward A. Lar- 
ner, U. S. manager and attorney, Em- 
ployers Liability; Olaf Nordeng, vice 
president, Automobile Insurance Co.; 
Julius L. Powell, vice president, U. S. 
Guarantee; Frank H. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Fire Association. 


On the Dais 


Seated on the dais were E. W. Elwell, 
U. S. manager, Royal Exchange; James 
L. Madden, vice president, Metropoli- 
tan Life; J. A. Bogardus, president, At- 
lantic Mutual; William J. Graham, di- 
rector, Equitable Society; James A Mc- 


Lain, president, Guardian Life; G. W. 


elected to the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Providence Washington Exhibit 
Shows Evolution of Business Offic, 





Adding charm to the exhibit at the Providence Washington Insurance Co. tracing 
the evolution of the modern day business office during 150 years of the company’ 
operation are Eleanor Stromberg and Diane Hinchey. Other decorations include the 
foot-warmer in the left foreground and a carpetbag on the wall in the upper left, 


As part of its sesquicentennial cele- 
bration and in with the 
opening of its new home office building, 
the Providence Washington Insurance 
Co. of Providence, R. I., has set up an 
exhibit tracing the evolution of the 
modern day business office through the 
various periods of the company’s his- 
tory. Authentic period furniture is com- 
bined with exact replicas of flooring, 
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We are pleased to announce the 


Association with our firm of 
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Effective Nov. 1, 1949 


In order to provide increased facilities and service 
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Albert N. Butler, Jr., Vice President 


Excess and Surplus Line Brokers 




















walls, and equipment to form a perfect 
representation of what the company’s 
offices looked like. 

Considerable research was accom: 
plished in order to make certain that 
the exhibit would be accurate in every 
detail. The “little human touches” are 
present, also—such as newspapers of 
each period., foot warmers, snuff boxes, 
cough-drop boxes, carpetbags, spittoons, 
quill pens, authentic lighting, documents 
of each era, and also machinery of each 
period. Each part of the exhibit has 
been authenticated by authorities, and 
the company has received a number of 
favorable comments on the accuracy oi 
each period. 


How Company Started in 1799 


Despite its 1949 physical plant and 
organizational set-up, the Providence 
Washington had one of the most inter- 
esting beginnings of any nationally: 
operating company. In 1799 business 
leaders of the day decided at a meet- 
ing held in the “Coffee House” on the 
Providence waterfront “to take ... the 
perils of the sea, men-of-war, fit, 
enemies, pirates, thieves, etc., with al 
other perils which come to the hurt ot 
detriment of the subject matter of i 
surance.” An office was set up on the 
upper floor of the “Coffee House,” which 
in those days was the center of bus: 
ness, a meeting place for ships captais 
and served as a general clearing hous 
for information concerning business and 
the movement of maritime trade. 

The contrast between modern day 
business methods and business in the 
early days of the Providence Washing- 
ton is indicated by the fact that ! 
directors of the firm were more than 
ten minutes late to a meeting they wert 
fined a bottle of porter, a heavy at 
popular during the period. The original 
charter granted by the General Asset 
bly specifically stated that no risks 
would be taken on any ships or the 
cargo therein which would be used i 
any way in carrying on the slave trade 

Though founded as the Provident 
Insurance Co., it joined with a compet 
ing firm—the Washington Insurance U0 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Paul W. Newman Named 
Travelers Fire Secretary 


SUCCEEDING FRANK W. YOUNG 





Newman Joined Co. in 1925; To Be 
Eastern Dept. Secretary; Young 
Remains in Consulting Capacity 
Paul W. Newman has been appointed 
secretary of the Eastern department of 
the Travelers Fire and the Charter Oak 
Fire. He succeeds Frank W. Young who 
; retiring from the secretarial post but 
who will continue temporarily as a 
member of the fire companies staff in 
a consulting position. : 
Mr. Newman joined the Travelers 
Fire in 1925 as a special agent at Wor- 
cester, Mass. He was made manager, 
fre and marine lines at that office in 
1927 where he served until 1936 when 
he became an assistant manager at the 
Philadelphia branch office. He was ap- 
pointed manager at Pittsburgh in 1940 
and went to the home office ir Hartford 
in 1946 as an assistant superintendent 

of agencies. 
Newman Started in 1920 

Mr. Newman began his insurance 
career with Henry J. Ide general agency 
in Boston in 1920. In 1923 he joined 
the Eastern department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund as chief examiner for New 
England and Canada and served in that 
capacity for two years prior to his af- 
fliation with Travelers. He is a native 
of Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. Young, who is retiring as secre- 
tary of the Eastern department of the 
fire companies, has been with Travelers 
since 1926 when he joined in that post. 
A native of Toronto he was educated 
in the public schools in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prior to his association with Travelers 
he had served a number of companies 
in the field throughout the Eastern 
states. Starting as an office boy with 
the United States branch of the Nor- 
wich Union he later was general agent 
in charge of the Eastern territory of 
the United States branch of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance. 

Mr. Young will continue on the staff 
of the fire companies, serving for the 
time being in a consulting capacity. 








FLA. INSTALLMENT HEARING 
Larson to Hear Arguments of SEUA 


and Review Position on Premium 
Plans of All Companies 


Insurance Commissioner Ed Larson of 
Florida will review the question of 
financing installment premiums on three 
and five-year fire and windstorm insur- 
ance policies at a public hearing in 
Tallahassee, October 31. 

The Commissioner will hear a request 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation for permission to cut install- 
ment after the first year to 78% of 
the first year’s premium. 

_Mr. Larson announced that, in addi- 
tion to the request, he will hear dis- 
cussions on all fire windstorm and ex- 
tended coverage insurance financing 
plans, “whether on the five-year term 
basis or annual term basis with option to 
Tenew for additional annual terms.” 








R. FRANK MOMENT TO RETIRE 


Manager of Boston Office of Appleton & 
Cox Has Served 40 Years; To Be 
Honored at Dinner November 1 


After forty years of service with Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc. New York, marine 
Msurance managers, R. Frank Moment 
Will retire as manager of the Boston 
branch office November 1. A well-known 
figure in the Boston insurance fraternity, 
he is respected and admired by agents in 
the territory which he served. 

Me. Moment gained the early part of 
us experience in the home office. On 
eptember 1, 1930, he was transferred 
to Boston with the responsibility of 
opening and managing that branch which 
Serves Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. In 


Chairman of NAIA 
Commissions Committee 


RUSSELL M. L. CARSON 


In accordance with instructions of the 
national board of state directors at the 
Chicago convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, President 
O. Shaw Johnson announces appoint- 
ment of a committee on commissions 
with Russell M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., as chairman. 

Serving with Mr. Carson are W. How- 
ard Stewart, Clearfield, Pa.; Kennett R. 
Kendall, Rochester, N. H.; James C. 
Dunlap, Atlanta, Ga.; Linn S. Kidd, 
Brazil, Ind.; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago; 
A. E. Shepperd, San Jose, Calif.; M. F. 
McCaffrey, Detroit; Maurice Hartson, 
Jr.. New Orleans; Cruger T. Smith, Dal- 
las, Texas and Paul H. Jones, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

The motion of the national board au- 
thorized creation of this committee in 
order that state and regional conditions 
with regard to the subject of agents’ 
commissions may be thoroughly under- 
stood. The committee will report on its 
work to the national board in April at 
St. Louis in order to determine if a 
policy on commissions can be established. 





recognition of his successful record, Mr. 
Moment was appointed a resident vice 
president of Appleton & Cox, Inc., in 
July, 1945. He is a charter member of 
the Twenty-Five Year Club. 

As a token of appreciation of the 
work he has accomplished, Appleton & 
Cox is planning a dinner in his honor 
on November 1 at the Algonquin Club in 
Boston. Mrs. Moment will be present 
and share in the honors. 

A delegation of home office executives 
headed by D. Farley Cox, Jr., president, 
will attend. 
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Corroon & Reynolds 
Field Changes Made 


KIENZLE GOES TO WESTERN PA. 





Wright Assigned to Northeastern Pa., 
Adams to New England Field; Okla. 
and Mid-West Appointments 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., has an- 
nounced several changes and promotions 
in its field force. These are as follows: 

Warren A. Kienzle has been assigned 
to western Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh. Mr. Kienzle is a 
veteran of World War II and has had 
home office training. He replaces Harry 
Eggert, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Kienzle has already taken over his new 
duties in the field. 

William Wright, a veteran of World 
War II, has been assigned to the field in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Wright 
has been associated with the Corroon 
& Reynolds organization for 5 years as 
a home office underwriter at New York. 

Adams Goes to New England 

Sidney J. Adams, also a veteran of 
World War II, is being assigned to the 
New England territory, to assist P. A. 
Cosgrove, general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Hartford. Mr. Adams is a grad- 
uate of Colgate University. He has been 
connected with the Corroon & Reynolds 
organization for nine years and has been 
an underwriter at the home office. 
Messrs. Wright and Adams will take up 
their duties November 1. 

M. J. Countryman has joined Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., as assistant to Roger 
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Lochhead, state agent at Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Countryman is a native of Okla- 
homa and attended Oklahoma Univer- 
sity and for three years was associated 
with the Oklahoma Audit Bureau. 

Robert E. Hauck has joined the Cor- 
roon & Reynoids organization in an 
underwriting capacity. His activities are 
in the Middle Western territory where 
he traveled as a fieldman. 


OHLSEN, RUMSEY ADVANCED 





Former Vice President and Director of 
Patriotic and Sun Underwriters; 
Latter Secretary 

Philip J. Priore, president of the 
Patriotic of America and the Sun Un- 
derwriters of New York, announces ap- 
pointment of C. W. Ohlsen of Chicago 
to be vice president and director, and 
of B. G. Rumsey of New York to be 
secretary of each of the companies. 

Mr. Ohlsen has been western depart- 
ment manager of the Sun, Patriotic and 
Sun Underwriters for many years. Mr. 
Rumsey has been in charge of fire and 
allied lines underwriting in the eastern 
department since 1933. 

Mr. Ohlsen, a native of Chicago, en- 
tered insurance in 1910 with the West- 
ern Factory. A year later he joined the 
Sun and remained until 1917 as a rein- 
surance clerk. After other business ex- 
perience he returned to the Sun in 1919. 

Mr. Rumsey went with the Sun fire 
companies in 1926. He was named as- 
sistant manager in 1930. Mr. Rumsey 
started in insurance with the Under- 
writers Bureau of the Middle and 
Southern States, following graduation 
from college. 





Brooklyn Agents Condemn 
Installment Payment Plans 


The Brooklyn Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted a resolution holding 
that installment premium payment plans 
for term covers are “inimical to the best 
interest of the public and the insurance 
industry” and calling for their abandon- 
ment. The association states that these 
plans “will unquestionably impose an 
unwarranted burden of additional ex- 
pense on companies and all producing 
forces at a time when the expense fac- 
tor is one of our greatest problems, and 
might even endanger agents’ ownership 
of expirations.” 

The resolution also states that “this 
proposed costly method of paying and 
collecting insurance premiums must of 
necessity in the final analysis be re- 
flected in higher rates to be paid by the 
insurance public.” The association says 
that finance premium plans used by 
banks and finance companies for years 
have proven satisfactory to the public 
companies and producers. 
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Kansas Agents Oppose 
Term Installment Plans 


KENNETH ROSS NEW PRESIDENT 


Convention Also Condemns Socialized 
Medicine; Regional Conferences of 


NAIA Are Approved 


Elevating Kenneth Ross, Arkansas 
City, to president, naming Cheney N. 
Prouty, Kansas City, to vice president 
and thus president-elect for 1950-51 
and reappointing Alpha H. Kenna, To- 
peka, executive manager and educational 
director for his fourth year, the Kansas 
Association of Insurance Agents enters 
its 30th year. 

With a new high membership of 516, 
a net increase of 27 during the past year, 
the record attendance of 489 for a To- 
peka convention of the Kansas Associa- 
tion also reelected Carl R. Guilkey of 
the Humphrey Agency, Independence, 
secretary, named Paul H. Heinz, Jr. of 
Hussey Agency, Topeka, treasurer and 
Webb Woodward, also of Topeka, a past 
president and general convention chair- 
man as Kansas state-national director 
succeeding Edwin S. Nellis, Topeka. 

Top speakers were headed by O. 
Shaw Johnson, president of the NAIA; 
Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, president of 
the New York State Association; 
James C. O’Connor, editor of F. C. & S. 
3ulletins; E. H. Westwick, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, Chi- 
cago; Edwin B. Moran, Chicago man- 
ager, National Association of Credit Men; 
H. W. Casler, Rockford marine manager 
of the American, and Kansas Commis- 
sioner Frank Sullivan, executive commit- 
tee chairman of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

Resolutions 

The Kansas Association unanimously 
adopted resolutions opposing filing of the 
“term installment plan” for fire premi- 
ums in Kansas and requesting with- 
drawal where now approved; opposed 
Government proposals for socialized 
medicine and all other trends encroach- 
ing on the free enterprise system; called 
for state and national action to eliminate 
the present tax differential favoring 
“cooperative or communal, non profit” or- 
ganizations; endorsed efforts to strength- 








en the Kansas financial responsibility 
law and to secure a “just and workable” 
agents licensing law; and_ endorsed 


driver education in the secondary 
schools on a statewide basis now being 
encouraged by Governor Frank Carson, 
and approved the regional conference 
plan of NAIA. 

Opposition was voted to the increase 
from $100 to $200 in the minimum pre- 
mium for multiple location reporting 
forms, the companies and Commission- 
er being called upon to restore the for- 
mer $100 minimum asserting that it is 
working a hardship on small assureds. 

In their talks Commissioner Sullivan 
and Mr. Duffus both endorsed strength- 
ening of the agents licensing law which 
was strongly urged by retiring President 
George Bacon in his presidential report. 

Another resolution commended the 
Kansas Inspection Bureau for “its ac- 
complishments in friendly resolution of 
the differences which have arisen 
through this new operation.” The reso- 
lution stated that the bureau has made 
favorable progress in establishing uni- 
form procedures in policy and_ rate 
structure and also supported the NAIA 
efforts for complete uniformity of rules 
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and regulations among the various fire 
bureaus of the country. 

Edwin B. Moran, manager of the Cen- 
tral Division National Association of 
Credit Men, Chicago continued his 
challenge to agents and companies to 
provide and properly sell adequate pro- 
tection for the “Business Wrecking 
Hazards” reciting numerous examples 
of firms that went out of business fol- 
lowing losses that could have been 
protected with insurance. 

From a recent survey he revealed that 
the average business was not protected 
over 60% with fire and extended cov- 
erage; only 52% carried automobile; 
only 15% liability; only 10% dishonesty ; 
only 39% B.I. was carried by manu- 
facturing plants; only 12% B.I. carried 
by mercantile; only 12% extra expense; 
and only 5%_carried business life insur- 
ance. He said that only 1 of 10 ever 
read their insurance policy. 

A smart capable credit executive can 
create more need for insurance than an 
agent can go out and sell, he said. In- 
surance is the fifth. “C” of credit he 
said, the others being character, capa- 
bilities, capital and conditions and that 
the credit association is conducting an 
educational program now on the “fifth 





GORDON H. MILLS DIES 
Gordon H. Mills, head of an insur- 
ance agency in Hamilton, Ont., died Oc- 
tober 11. He was 52. Mr. Mills was a 
life long resident of the city and a well- 
known sportsman. 


Wm. Penn Fire Reports 


Gains in Current Year 


The Wm. Penn Fire of Philadelphia 
reports surplus of $715,398 on June 30, 
an increase of over $81,500 from De- 
cember 31 last. Capital remains at 
$1,000,000. Unearned premiums were $1,- 
246,178, an increase during the half year 
of $727,665. Admitted assets totaled $4,- 
819,152, an increase of $915,242 from the 
close of 1948. 

P. H. Mell, executive vice president, 
says that the combined loss and expense 
ratio for the first six months of 1949 
about 87% compared with well over 
100% last year. Expenses incurred dur- 
ing the first six months included non- 
recurring expenses totaling over $117,- 
000. No further investments are being 
made in any affiliated companies and 
such investments as remain are being 
disposed of and converted into U. S. 
Government bonds. 





NIAGARA AGENTS ELECT 

Bruce McBride of St. Catharines has 
been elected president for 1949-1950 of 
the Niagara (Ontario) District Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association. Vice president 
is T. H. Jarvis of Grimsby; secretary- 
treasurer is Russell Plumley of St. Cath- 
arines. On the board are H. K. Haid, 
Niagara Falls; F. E. Coyne, Welland; 
Ross Phemister, Niagara Falls and 
Charles Steele of Port Colborne. 
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Hawk New President of 
Illinois Agents’ Aggy, 


SUCCEEDS LYMAN M. DRAKE, jp 





Membership Shows Increase to 728: 
Assn. Seeks Reduction on Auto 
Material Damage Insurance 





Frank H. Hawk, who operates a local 
agency at Peoria, was advanced from 
executive vice president to president of 
the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents October 25 at the annual mee. 
ing in Peoria. He succeeds Lyman \ 


Drake, Jr., of Chicago, who goes 4) 
board chairman. 

Merle A. Read of Aurora, forme 
president and chairman who has been 
state national director, was reelected t) 
that post. The new executive vice pre. 
dent is William H. Redeker of Central; 
who has been vice president of region ¢ 
He is an active association worker anj 
won the H. Jennings membership 
cup in 1947, 

Chairman of the advisory committee 
is Russell L. Sprouse of Springfield 
retiring board chairman and former ey. 
ecutive vice president and president, W. 
W. Hamilton continues as manager of 
the Chicago executive office and Lillian 
L. Herring as secretary. 


Regional Vice Presidents 


Regional vice presidents elected jn. 
clude Emil L. Lederer, Chicago, region 
4; Harold H. Cooley, Kankakee; Trahon 
Ogilby, Rockford; Jack Irish, Decatur: 
C. A. Bryant, Peoria; Joseph F. Prola, 
Springfield; William P. Morrissey, Al- 
ton; Roswell M. Rennie, Cairo; J. 7. 
Colnon, Ridgway. 

Chairmen of standing committee in- 
clude Ray J. Britt, Danville, automobile 
fire and marine; Eugene F. Engelhard, 
Chicago, budget and finance; L. W. 
Zonsius, Chicago, casualty and surety; 
Lyle H. Gift, Peoria, educational; Cor- 
lett T. Wilson, Rockford, forms and 
rules; H. H. Monier, Champaign, 
grievance; William J. Laadt, Chicago, 
public relations, and Ray A. Bastian, 
Hinckley, rural agents. 

Manager Hamilton reported a member- 
ship increase in the year to a total of 
728. The association, he reported, is 
interested in securing rate reductions 
on automobile material damage insur 
ance and is working to that end. 

It is opposed to a proposal for the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance of New York to enter the con- 
pensation rating field in Illinois as the 
official authority, and also is opposed to 
the instalment payment of term prt 
miums on fire insurance, in line with 
the resolution adopted by the Nationd 
Association at its annual meeting recent- 
ly in Chicago. 


New York City Losses 
Show 30% Drop in Sept. 


Over 520 fire losses amounting 10 
$839,968 were assigned during Septem 
ber to the committee on losses and at- 
justments of the New York Board 0 
Fire Underwriters. This compares with 
262 claims totaling $1,194,625 in the 
same month last year, representing é 





decrease in amount of 30% while the F 


number of claims increased 100%. 
For the first nine months of. thi 
year, according to Secretary 


Niver, there were 3,296 losses totalint F 
$13,674,172 compared with 2,753 claits F 
for $10,578,191 in the first nine months 7 


of 1948. This represents an increase © : 
1SC Fe 


20% in the number of losses and at 


of just under 30% in the dollar amout! : 


involved. 





MD. AGENTS MEET NOV. 16-17 

The Maryland Association of Instr 
ance Agents will hold its annual 0ot 
vention on November 16-17 at the Lot 
Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore. Stu@ 
Windsor, chairman of the conventit? 
committee says the program will inclu 
a buyers’ clinic, educational session 4 
several speakers. 
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HE musical notes of a bell which had 

once hung in an old French church 
summoned the slaves at Belle Meade to 
their daily tasks. By some strange chance 
this bell had found its way across the sea 
to a Mississippi steamboat where its mellow 
tones so captivated Belle Meade’s owner 
that he bought it for his estate. 

Located about six miles from Nashville, 
Belle Meade is reached through a long 
avenue lined with vine-covered cedars. The 
house was built in 1853, the year The Home 
was founded. It replaced an earlier dwelling 
which had been destroyed by fire. The six 
square columns on the portico were made 
from stone quarried on the estate. John 
Harding, the first owner, cleared and fenced 
the property when he came to Tennessee in 
1805. While a home was being built, he 
lived in a log cabin where his son William 
Giles Harding was born. 

Brigadier general in the militia and prom- 
inent agriculturist, William G. Harding 
made Belle Meade one of the most pros- 














BELLE MEADE 
the Beautiful 


A gardener was brought from Switzerland to care for the flowers and shrubs 


perous farms in Tennessee. Within its 5,000 
broad acres was a park planted with blue 
grass where as many as 250 deer roamed 
unmolested. At one time elk, buffaloes and 
cashmere goats were also given sanctuary. 

But Belle Meade’s 
Principal attraction was 
its magnificent thor- 
oughbred horses, many 
of which, including 
Bonnie Scotland, Iro- 
quois and Luke Black- 
burn, won lasting fame 
in the annals of the 
turf. As probably Amer- 
ica’s oldest farm for 
breeding thoroughbreds 
and one of the finest of 
its day the estate was 





IROQUOIS - Only American bred horse 
that has ever won the English Derby 


internationally renowned. The sale of year- 
ling colts which was an eagerly awaited 
annual event brought thousands of visitors 
from this country and abroad. Representa- 
tives of the French government who came 
to inspect American 
thoroughbreds in 1881 
reported that Belle 
Meade had the finest in 
the country. Though his 
horses were entered in 
all the leading races 
and won many tro- 
phies, General Harding 
was interested in racing 
solely as a gentleman’s 
sport and refused to 
take part in betting. 
Besides horsemen 





many prominent persons 
were visitors at Belle Meade, 
including Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleve- 
land. As evidence of the hos- 
pitality for which the planta- 
tion was noted, the dining 
table was kept extended to 
its full length with places 
always set for unexpected 
guests. 

Like most of the southern 
plantations of that time 
Belle Meade had its comple- 
ment of slaves. They were, 
however, treated with un- 
usual consideration and con- 
cern for their comfort and 
welfare. Charles Sumner, 
noted abolitionist, declared 
that if conditions at Belle Meade were typ- 
ical of the South, “I must retract much that 
I have written against slavery.” 

Two of General Hard- 
ing’s daughters mar- 
ried brothers, Wil- 
liam H. and Howell 
E. Jackson, who 
continued to op- 
erate Belle Meade 
after Harding’s 
death. By General 
U. S. Grant’s own ad- 
mission he narrowly es- William H. Jackson 
caped capture by William Jackson who was 
a brigadier general in the Confederate 
cavalry. 

Though the property passed into other 
hands after the death of General Jackson’s 
son and has been reduced in size through- 
out the years, Belle Meade, still privately 
owned, has been maintained as one of the 
South’s most beautiful plantations. 
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The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 
homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Prsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE ’ AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 






























J. C. Stott Receives General Brokers 
Gold Medal; Mary Donlon Speaker 


The grand ballroom of the Hotel As- 
tor, New York, was the scene Wednes- 
day evening of the 24th annual dinner 
of the General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc. at which 
Judge Albert Conway of the New York 
Court of Appeals was toastmaster, and 
John C. Stott, immediate past president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Mary Donlon, chairman, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New York State, were in the spotlight. 

3efore a gathering of about 700 
brokers, agents, company executives and 
state supervisory officials Mr. Stott re- 
ceived the General Brokers’ annual gold 
medal “for his distinguished service to 
the insurance industry,” and it was the 
consensus of opinion of those present 
that no one in the business was more 
deserving of this high honor than Mr. 
Stott. 

Oberman Lauds Stott 

The presentation to Mr. Stott was 
made by Samuel Oberman, president of 
the association, who said: “Mr. Stott’s 
career is distinguished by a consistent 
policy throughout his term as president 
of both the New York State and the 
National Associations for closer cooper- 
ation of all segments of the insurance 
industry. His efforts as a member of 
the All-Industry Committee as well as 
his constant activities to promote unity 
within the business were successful in 
drawing together agents, companies and 
brokers. He is courageous in his stand 
on all issues. His popularity was demon- 
strated by the unprecedented recogni- 
tion he received upon retirement as 
NAIA president.” 


President Oberman expressed the 
wholehearted sentiments of the insur- 
ance fraternity when he further said 


that “John Stott has enjoyed the con- 
fidence and esteem of the brokers’ as- 
sociations not only here but throughout 
the country because of his fairness, sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose.” Noting 
that Mr. Stott is the owner of a suc- 
cessful agency in Norwich, N. Y., which 
he established in 1928. Mr. Oberman 
put on the record many other interest- 
ing facts concerning his career among 
them being that 1949 marks his 25th 
anniversary year in the insurance busi- 
ness. 
Stott Asks United Action to 
Fight Socialism 

Formation of an all-industry commit- 
tee to evaluate the effect of creeping 
socialism on the business of insurance 
was urged by Mr. Stott in accepting the 
gold medal. Stressing the need for an 
immediate and unified joint, action by 
every segment of the insurance industry 
to protect private enterprise, Mr. Stott 
said: 

“Many of us in the business, company 
men, superintendents of insurance, and 
producers, have especially during the 
year past, warned the industry of the 
approaching danger to our business by 
creeping socialistic tendencies. These 
tendencies are slowly but nevertheless 
surely taking us down a road where it 
may well be impossible for us to retrace 


SAMUEL OBERMAN 


our steps. The only alternative to our 
capitalistic system of private enterprise 
is socialism. 

“Certainly this great business of insur- 
ance is not ready to sit idly by with no 
unified resistance to the socialistic moves 
that are apparent and that are directed 
at insurance. I believe we have it within 
our power—and indeed it is our duty as 
citizens—and insurance men and women 
—to activate unified joint action in this 
matter,” he added. 

Introductory Remarks by Jacobs 

As chairman of the dinner committee 
Leonard Jacobs made the introductory 
remarks at the dinner and introduced 
Judge Conway, former New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance, as the toast- 
master—a role he has enjoyed at a 
number of previous annual dinners of 
the association. On the dais were many 
of New York’s insurance dignitaries in- 
cluding State Insurance Department of- 
ficials, former Superintendents of In- 
surance, association leaders and others. 

President Oberman began with ex- 
pressions of appreciation to Leonard 
Jacobs and Joseph Conroy, respectively 
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chairman and vice chairman of the din- 
ner committee, and to his fellow officers 
and committeemen for their helpful co- 
operation. He also gave special thanks 
to the press “for consideration shown 
our association.” 

Taking as his theme the progress of 
the insurance business in 1949 from both 
the company and producer viewpoints, 
Mr. Oberman said: “It is a_ clearly 
understood fact that the success of the 
companies depends to a great degree 
upon the success of the producer. It 
also follows that the producer’s success 
depends on his specialized knowledge of 
his business which enables him to ren- 
der the proper professional advice to 
his clients. 

“Tt is in accord with this belief that 
one of our great companies for many 
years has reminded the insurance buy- 
ing public through its advertising ‘to 
consult your broker as you would your 
doctor or your lawyer.’ It is with this 
thought that we, the producers, must 
be worthy of the public’s confidence in 
us, that our association initiated during 
the past year a series of forums... . 
We felt that these forums would serve 
as a supplement to the valuable infor- 
mation periodically distributed by the 
companies to the producers.” 

In closing he gave recognition to the 
Broker Associations Joint Council and 
its legislative committee for their valu- 
able contributions to the insurance in- 
dustry. He explained that the Joint 
Council was formed in order to repre- 
sent the combined interests of five 
metropolitan associations—Bronx Insur- 
ance Men’s Association, Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers’ Association, General 
Brokers’, Independent Brokers’ and 
Queens Agents’ and Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Oberman also expressed appre- 
ciation for the friendly guidance of 
Past President Sullivan and of Nathan 
Greenbaum, an old standby, who was 
invitations committee chairman for this 
dinner. He reminded all present that 
1950 will mark the 25th anniversary of 
the association. 


Mary Donlon Warns Private Industry 


Theme of Mary Donlon’s address was 
“Private Insurance and Social Insurance 
Programs” and in developing it she de- 
clared that “your business, insurance, 
is out in front right now in the news.” 
This was a reference to two major 
American industries which have slowed 
down almost to the point of national 
economic paralysis because employers 
and employes have become tangled in 
insurance problems. “What is happen- 
ing,” said Miss Donlon, “is a_ realign- 
ment of the traditional roles of govern- 
ment and of insurance. There is need 
to bring sound, earnest judgment to bear 
on this problem as it is one of real con- 
cern to you and to your families.” 


Must Face Social Responsibility 


As to income maintenance against 
losses due to accidental disability or 
sickness, the speaker said that this is 
a clearly insurable hazard and “that 
there is no need to provide such pro- 
tection out of tax supported public funds. 
Whether the accident and illness are oc- 
cupational or non-occupational, there are 
valid data on which group coverages can 
be rated and insured. Yet only New 
York, of the five states that require pro- 
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MARTIN T. ARCHER’S NEW Po0s7 


Joining Geo. F. Brown & Sons in N.Y; 
Firm Moving Nov. 1 to 
Quarters at 52 Wall Street 


Martin T. Archer is joining the Ney 
York office of Geo. F. Brown & Song, 
excess and surplus line brokerage fim 
on November 1 in an executive capatity, 
At the same time the expanding open 
tions of the office has necessitated a 
move to larger quarters, and on Novem 
ber 1 the new _ headquarters here of 
Geo. F. Brown & Sons will be 52 Wal 
Street. 

Mr. Archer, who was _ formerly with 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., has a weél- 
balanced background of experience ip 
reinsurance, production and __ claims 
lrandling. For the past five years he 
has been with Excess Underwriters, Ine, 
and prior to that he handled reinsur- 
ance claims in the New York office of 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. He alo 
had a taste of field work as special agent 
of the Standard Accident for five years 
in suburban New York territory, and 
as a claim adjuster for Utica Mutual 

His career dates back to 1928 when 
he joined the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent in its 55 Fifth Avenue head office 
as a compensation claim examiner. 

New York operations of Geo. § 
Brown & Sons (main office in Chicago) 
have been capably directed by Alber 
N. Butler, Jr.. who was recently pro- 
moted to vice president of the firm. In 
his first full year substantial progress 
has been made in building up a follow 
ing among agents and brokers who te: 
quire excess, surplus or _ tailor-made 
coverages. At the new address Mr. 
Butler will have double the amount 0 
space occupied by his present office in 
the 100 William Street building. The 
phone number remains the same—DIgh 
4-8970. 





vision of disability income maintenant 
protection, recognizes private insurance 
as the best method of making such pt 
vision.” 

Emphasizing that “you leaders in tht 
field of insurance here in New York 
state face probably as important a soci! 
responsibility as has ever been placed 
upon industry”, Miss Donlon said: 
_“What you do in serving—and keeping St 
viced—approximately 170,000 New York Stat 
employers upon whom the new disability bene 
fits law places responsibility for insuring 00% 
occupational disability benefits for their & 
ployees, will affect employer-employe relation 
ships seriously, for good or bad, and will 
felt in millions of American homes. , , 

“How well private insurance services M 
needs under this law will determine, to a late 
extent, whether the disability benefits law, whic? 
is Article 9 of the workmen’s compensation law, 
will become a model for other states to te 
If private insurance should prove unequal to this 
new responsibility—and it is a great and a 
responsibility—then government will invita! 
be required to understudy the role and final 
to take it over. If the performance is less that 
the promise, there will be dissatisfaction, - 
this will result in increased tension in employe 
employe relationships, and the pressure to © 
cialize insurance may become great.” 
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Insurance Institute Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Christ, Jr. vice president, Fidelity & 
Deposit; S. T. Skirrow, vice president, 
Great American; A. I. Graham, chair- 
man, educational committee, Insurance 
Institute of America in Chicago; and 
Messrs. Falls and Thomas. 

Mr. Graham, a former president of 
the Institute, and Abbie G. Glover, sec- 
ary and librarian of the Insurance 
Library Association of were 
among those introduced by President 
Crewe and who made short talks. 


Mr. Crewe in his address called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc., is 41 years old. 
He said that there are 600,000 persons 
employed by insurance companies, 
agency and brokerage offices in this 


ret . 
»0Ston, 


LAURENCE E. FALLS 





country and he said that the caliber of 
the students was evidenced by the prize 
winners who won the highest awards for 
the year as Institute students, a number 
of whom were introduced. 


Report of Secretary Falls 


“While it is possible to trace the 
growth of the Institute in accomplish- 
ment and usefulness to the business of 
insurance much of its activity does not 
permit of statistical measurement,” said 
secretary Laurence E. Falls in his re- 
port, “nor can it be recorded in bal- 
ance sheets for exact comparison with 
the results in other years. Among the 
several thousands of students in societies, 
Insurance Library Associations and com- 
pany conducted schools, who take Insti- 
tute courses, or who benefit by the use 
of Institute material, we are able to tab- 


| wate only those who register for Insti- 


lute examinations. 


“Before the war, which interrupted in- 

surance work and study by our young 
men and women, the Institute had its 
fargest registration for examinations. 
There were 4,169 in 1939 and 4,068 in 
mm hese registrations had fallen to 
387 by 1945. 

Under our new program of expansion 
+R 1948 had increased to 
‘83 and in 1949 they were 3,492. At 
the present rate of increase we should 
i080. teach our 1949 peak in the year 


In 1940 correspondence course regis- 


rations were 318. There were 349 such 


holder and 372 this year. With the 
al er of students who did not com- 
ae their courses last year we now 
“lave 480 students taking our courses by 
“orrespondence, ; : 


New Schools and Societies 


. Much of the effort in the Institute 
* d€voted to assisting in the organizing 





of new schools and societies, of which 
many have come into being in the last 
fifteen months. Some of these schools, 
operated by insurance companies, have 
adequately trained staffs to examine 
their own pupils and they do not register 
for Institute examinations, even though 


they use Institute material in their 
classes. ; 
“At the close of the second 1949 


semester in May, 53 students had com- 
pleted courses in one branch of insur- 
ance and have received their final certi- 
ficates. These 53 graduates, who are now 
eligible to become associate members of 
the Institute, come from eight states and 
two Provinces in Canada. This is the 
largest number of graduates which we 
have had since 1942,” Mr. Falls revealed. 

“On June 21 the Institute conducted 
the second in a series of conferences of 
insurance company educational directors. 
The first such conference, in 1948, was 
attended by 31 directors and 54 direc- 
tors participated in the conference this 
year. Several of the conferees have re- 
quested that the next meeting be ex- 
tended to two days, and the Institute has 
rece:ved many highly complimentary let- 
ters end messages attesting the high 


REXFORD CREWE 


value of these conferences to the work 
of insurance education. 
Conferences of Educators 
“One of the purposes of these meet- 





ings of educators is to accumulate data 
on tested and successful methods and 
procedures for the organization and con- 
duct of classes. New schools, of which 
the number is increasing rapidly, feel 
the need for a manual on recruitment, 
qualification and selection of instructors, 
curricula, teaching methods, and exami- 
nation. The directors of schools that 
have been longer established are bene- 
fited by exchange of views and experi- 
ences with other teachers. 

“When these conferences have pro- 
duced sufficient material to warrant con- 
clusions and pormulgation of accepted 
standards and practices in those sub- 


(Continued on Page 31) 





N. Y. Hearings 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Senator Louis L. Friedman, 
Democrat, Kings; Assemblyman Wil- 
liam H. MacKenzie, Republican, Alle- 
gheny; Assemblyman Thomas A. Dwyer, 
Democrat, Kings; Assemblyman Harry 
A. Reoux, Republican, Warrensburgh, 
and Assemblyman Samuel Rabin, Re- 
publican, Queens. Paul L. Bleakley of 
Yonkers is counsel to the committee. 


Queens; 
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Who’s to blame? That's what this manu- 
facturer wants to know when he says— 


“During the night the railroad spotted a freight 
car on the siding of my manufacturing plant. 
When my plant opened in the morning the car 
was in the way, and my employees attempted 
to move the car a short distance by hand. The 
freight car broke away, running loose down a 
slight incline. It left my premises and two blocks 
away crashed into an automobile at a public 
crossing, damaging the automobile and injuring 


freight car. 





the occupants. There was no damage to the 


“Would my Comprehensive General Liability in- 
surance policy cover the damaged automobile 
and the injured occupants?” 


Could you answer the question? 


When you don’t know the answers your business is apt 


to get out of hand. After all, information about the 


policies you sell is the basis of service . . . and the back- 
bone of your business. 


You won't find agents of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
slipping up on Comprehensive General Liability sales 
— not when they can turn to production and under- 
writing staff specialists for information and assistance. 
Answer to the quoted question is contained in the Group's current 


issue of “True or False.” Your copy is available on request to 
our Advertising Dep@ttment. 
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Jury May Use Its Own Judgment 
In Arriving at Value of Jewelry 


In an action against a partnership to 
recover $18,000 as the value of a dia- 
mond bracelet sent by the plaintiff to 
the defendants on consignment and lost 
or stolen during its return shipment to 
the plaintiff, the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Spero-Nelson v. Brown, 175 F. 
2d 86, affirmed a judgment for the plain- 
tiff for only $2,100. 

The plaintiff's appeal from the lower 
court’s judgment, based upon a jury 
verdict, was on the ground that it was 
either entitled to a judgment for $18,000 
or, in the alternative, to a new trial on 
the issue of damages because of the 
inadequacy of the jury verdict. 


Declared Value Only 10% 


The plaintiff was a wholesale jeweler 
in New York City. Defendants were 
retail jewelers in Cleveland, Ohio, With 
the consigned bracelet in a sealed pack- 
age was a consignment memorandum 
stating “I Plat. Diam. Brac. $21,000. 
Shipped via Railway Express.” The con- 
signor placed a declared value on it 
with the Railway Express Agency of 
$2,100. There was testimony that it was 
the standard custom with this firm to 
put a declared value of 10% of the value 
stated on the consignment memorandum. 
The consignee, shipping it back by 
Railway Express Agency, put upon the 
shipment a declared value of $500. 

Affirming the district judge’s judg- 
ment, the Sixth Circuit Court said, in 
part: “We are of the opinion that the 
district judge was correct in declining 
to rule as a matter of law that the 
memorandum became the contract of 
bailment between the parties, and in 
submitting to the jury under appropriate 
instructions the issue of whether there 
was a meeting of minds and an agree- 





Resolute Premiums Show 
Large Increase in 1949 


Premium writings of the Resolute of 
Hartford, specialists in automobile fi- 
nance insurance, were greater in the 
first nine months of 1949 than in the 
entire year of 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement made by H. H. Erdmann, 
executive vice president of the company. 

Premium volume for the first nine 
months of 1949 amounted to $10,029,587, 
exceeding the volume of $9,001,814 writ- 
ten in the 12 months of 1948 by an in- 
crease of $1,027,773 over that period. 

August business was the largest for 
any month in the company’s history 
with writings amounting to more than 
$1,392,750. 

As of August 31 cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations, together with cur- 
rent accounts receivable, amounted to 
$10,835,529 or 99.69% of the company’s 
total assets. During the past 12 months 
the company has insured more than 
250,000 motor vehicles. 





CANADIANS PLAN LABORATORY 

According to W. E. Baldwin, chair- 
man of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of Canada, a site is being selected in the 
Toronto area for an underwriters’ labor- 
atory where Canadian manufacturers 
can have equipment tested for safety 
purposes and issuing “approved” labels 
to those which pass the tests. The 
laboratory will be financed by the fire 
underwriters and will be operated on a 
non-profit basis. 

Testing of these appliances has pre- 
viously been done by Underwriters La- 
boratories, Inc., in Chicago, but it is 
felt that the time has come when Cana- 
dian manufacturers should be able to 
send their goods to a Canadian labora- 
tory. Standards laid down by the Chi- 
cago organization will be strictly ad- 
hered to and a close affiliation with 
Chicago will be maintained. 


ment between the parties as stated in 
the memorandum. 

“The evidence on the question of 
whether the appellees agreed to the 
terms of the consignment memorandum 
under all the circumstances was that 
from which fair-minded men might 
draw different inferences, regardless of 
what inference might be drawn by the 
court, and, accordingly a jury question 
was presented.” 

The district judge also, it was held, 
properly admitted to the jury the ques- 
tion of appellees’ liability for making 
the return shipment with a stated valu- 
ation of only $500, holding them to the 
exercise of such care as the ordinarily 
prudent person would exercise in such 
circumstances. In this connection he 
charged the jury that if its verdict 
should be for the appellant it should 
find for the appellant “in an amount 
which you should determine from all 
the evidence to be the fair valuation 
of the bracelet which was lost, not ex- 
ceeding, as I said, $18,000.” 

The verdict for $2,100 was held to be 
not so grossly inadequate as to justify 
granting by the district judge of the 
plaintiff’s motion for a new trial. 

Although testimony as to value may 
be properly received from qualified ex- 
pert witnesses, the jury may exercise its 
independent judgment as to value, even 
if the expert testimony is uncontra- 
dicted. 


Cancellation of Fire 


Procedure Fixed in Calif. 
For Handling R. I. Claims 


Judge Melvin I. Cronin, of the Su- 
perior Court of California in and for 
the County of San Francisco, who issued 
the original order in May naming In- 
surance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey as conservator of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Co., has signed an 
order establishing a procedure for hand- 
ling of California claims against the 
company under the _ conservatorship 
whereby Eastern funds of the company 
may be used. 

The court decree followd an applica- 
tion by the California Commissioner, 
as conservator, for authority to negotiate 
an agreement with executives of the 
Rhode Island to provide for paying 
California claims from Eastern funds of 
the company. 

From conferences between the com- 
pany’s executives and the conservator, 
the mechanics has been agreed upon for 
payment of claims in California, Under 
the agreed procedure, claims will be re- 
ported direct to the Commissioner in 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
offices of the General Agencies of New 
York, whose assigned Departmental 
deputies will assign the losses to ad- 
justers, handle administrative details in 
connection with the adjustment and 
furnish the Rhode Island home office 
with complete files of each claim. The 
company agrees to pay such losses nor- 
mally through either its agent or the 
adjuster. But it reserves the right to 
decline to pay, if in its opinion, the 
claim is not justified. 


Policy by 


Negotiations Between Both Parties 


In an action on a policy covering 
plaintiff’s fleet of motor vehicles against 
fire, theft and collision, containing a 
provision for cancellation on five days’ 
notice, by the insurance company, and 
also by the insured “by surrender there- 
of or by mailing to the company written 
notice stating when thereafter such can- 
cellation shall be effective,” the point 
for determination was whether the policy 
was in force when a truck belonging to 
the insured was destroyed by fire. 

The policy was issued in July, 1947, 
for one year. On March 18, 1948, after 
considerable negotiation about cancella- 
tion, the insured mailed the policy to the 
company without any instructions as to 
the date when cancellation be made ef- 
fective. About 2:30 a.m. March 19, one 
of the insured’s trucks covered was 








burned. The policy reached the insur- 
ance company by mail between 5 a.m. 
and 6 am. March 19. 

At 2:12 p.m. the same date the insured 
advised the insurance company by wire 
that the policy was in the mail for can- 
cellation, effective March 22, as per pol- 
icy terms. The insurance company was 
promptly advised of the loss, but on 
March 22, sent the insured refund of 
the unearned premium and notified him 
that the policy was canceled prior to 
the destruction of his truck. 

The insured filed proof of his loss on 
July 20. The insurance company ap- 
pealed from a judgment for the plaintiff 
on a directed verdict. This was affirmed 
by the Florida Supreme Court. Palatine 
Ins. Co. v. Russ, 41 So. 2d 445. 

The insurance company contended that 
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since it had made demand for surrender 
of the policy, for cancellation, such a 
demand was tantamount to an offer to 
cancel, and was accepted by the insured 
when the policy was placed in the mails 
for transmission to the insurer. 

The company also contended that u- 
der the common law, when an acceptance 
by mail is authorized, it becomes effec- 
tive immediately upon being deposited 
in the mail, properly stamped and at- 
dressed for delivery to the insurer ot 
demandant. It was alleged that the con- 
mon law rule, not having been repealed 
by statute, controlled the case. 

The Florida Supreme Court said the 
matter was not as simple as that, “but 
the quoted provision of the policy ptv- 
vides how it may be canceled and the 
insured as well as the insurer is given 
a voice in this... . The evidence shows 
there was no intention on the insured’ 
part to cancel until new insurance was 
secured, 

No Evidence of Early Cancellation 

“There is no evidence showing that 
the parties intended that the policy was 
canceled as of the date that it was 
placed in the mail, and all the inferences 
that may be reasonably drawn from the 
evidence are to the contrary.” The court 
added that the cases relied on by the 
insurance company “involve straight 0: 
fers and acceptances, and do not rill 
a case like this, where negotiations 10 
cancellation were shuttled back and 
forth and no date for cancellation was 
agreed on. 

“In the state of the evidence ther 
was no theory under which the cot 
could have directed a: verdict for the 
defendant. The suggestion before the 
jury was that of cancellation by mutual 
agreement, and the evidence shows 
such agreement was made. The polit! 
was in the mail at the time of the los 
Appellee is entitled to the presumpfiol 
that it was in effect and we so hold. 





“The judgment appealed from is there 
fore affirmed.” 
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Trends in the problem of allocated 
and unallocated loss expenses were dis- 
ssed by John Stuart, president of the 
insurance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation and also comptroller and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Employers Casualty 
of Dallas, Tex., in a talk before a con- 
ference of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance in Detroit recently. In the auto- 
mobile field the statistical plans of the 
National Automobile. Underwriters Asso- 
ation and the National Association of 
Independent Insurers continue to treat 
fees paid to claims adjusters as allocated 
claims expense even though they must 
conform to another definition for ex- 

ence rating purposes. : 
This resulted, Mr. Stuart said, in the 
act that companies which subscribed to 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the NAUA were faced with 
ying one definition of allocated claims 
expense for bodily injury and property 
damage lines and another definition for 
the physical damage lines. 


NAIC Seeks Uniform Definition 


At the present time the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissions its 
seking a uniform definition of allocated 
claims expense in statistical plans. A 
proposal made to the NAIC in June, 
Mr. Stuart said, brought out the fact 
that “apparently the only concern ex- 
pressed by the supervisory officials was 
that data filed by the various statistical 
plans could be merged to a common 
functional level, and brought out the 
further fact that ‘The only feasible com- 
mon level not subject to varying defini- 
tions and interpretations is the level of 
losses and all loss adjustment expense, 
both allocated and unallocated, inasmuch 
as loss and loss adjustment expense in 
entire combination is functionally uni- 
form when assembled in accordance with 
the uniform accounting rules adopted by 
the NAIC. 

“This can be accomplished by each 
statistical agency or unaffilated carrier 
fling its experience directly with any 
state, computing its own loss conversion 
factor separately for each line of busi- 
ness on the basis of aggregate costs of 
all companies represented in its filed ex- 
perience (or the factor may be computed 
for each company separately.) 

“No action was taken by the commit- 
te, however, and the matter was re- 
ferred for further study by both the 
industry and the committee to be dis- 
cussed again at the December NAIC 
convention. It is interesting at this point 
to note that the industry is apparently 
inaccord on one point and that is, that 
the only uniform method which would 
please all the industry would be to in- 
clude all claims expense together with 
losses for rate making purposes. 

“The feeling was expressed several 
mes on the part of industry at the 
NAIC subcommittee hearing that from 
‘public relations standpoint it is much 
tasier to justify claims expense included 
with the losses in rate making rather 
than to include claims expenses on the 
txpense side of the ledger together with 
aquisition, general administrative and 
other expenses. 


Want Claim Expenses With Losses 


‘It was apparently feared by some 
of the regulatory authorities, as was 
fought out that the companies were 
tying to bury some of the expenses in 
wth the losses and regardless of the 
amount of claims expenses included in 
the loss factor would still want to retain 
the same factor for expenses. For that 
tason rate making should be based on 
pure losses without any claims expense. 
. ‘he industry,” Mr. Stuart said “came 
lrward with very sound justification for 
including claims adjustment expenses in 
bi the losses and pointed out that not 
he Were the expenses of defending 
the part of the policy contract, but 
if claims expenses were for the benefit 
the policyholder and were contingent 





Stuart Sees Benefits to Insurers 


In Allocating More Claim Expenses 


Ray Barrett 


JOHN STUART 


upon claims occurring and were different 
entirely from the other expenses of op- 
erating an insurance company. 

“In Texas a committee has been ap- 
pointed representing all of the Texas 
companies which has been working very 
closely with Commissioner Gibbs and his 
staff in connection with this problem. 
While the problem that is before the 
NAIC subcommittee is to define a uni- 
form definition which can be adopted for 
the reporting of losses and claims ex- 
penses for statistical plans, the problem 
goes a good deal deeper for companies 
operating in Texas in that the Commis- 
sioner is considering what shall be the 
definition for claims expenses in the 
Texas experience rating plan for auto- 
mobile bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability. 

“At a recent meeting of the Texas 
companies and representatives of the 
Automobile Service Office and the Texas 
Insurance Department the point was 
brought out that companies generally 
were allocating more expenses for statis- 
tical purposes than they are permitted 
to allocate in acordance with the defini- 
tion in the experience rating plan and 
it was the thought of this group that a 
minimum definition could be adopted and 
where companies could allocate more 
than the minimum definition it would 
be helpful in the development of mean- 
ingful statistics for basic rate making 
purposes. 

Divisions of Loss Expense 

“In order to appraise the problem from 
a rate making standpoint let us analyze 
loss expense upon a functional basis 
and take a look at exactly what goes 
into the pure premium under the various 
lines of insurance. Pure premium is 
that part of the final rate which is based 
on losses and those expense elements 
which can be economically and accu- 
rately classified by territory and classifi- 
cation. The remaining expenses are add- 
ed to the pure premium by means of a 
flat percentage loading to arrive at man- 
ual rates. 

“From a functional standpoint what are 
the elements of claims expense? They 
are: losses, plus less expense, including 
attorneys’ fees and court costs, salaries 
and expense of company attorneys, ad- 
justers’ fees, adjusters’ salaries and ex- 
penses, and other claim expense. 

“Pure premiums have not been uni- 
formly determined by the various rate 
making organizations. For example, 
workmen’s compensation pure premiums 
have been based on losses without any 
claims expense at all. Automobile bodily 
injury and property damage pure pre- 
miums have been based on losses plus 





legal fees, court costs, and adjusting ex- 
penses,” Mr. Stuart stated. 

“Now from the standpoint of develop- 
ing equitable rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation the expense element is not sub- 
ject to as much variation as in the case 
of third party liabilitv claims; for under 
these coverages in many instances dol- 
lars spent wisely for defense of a claim 
directly affects the amount paid for 
losses. As a matter of fact one often 
serves as a substitute for the other. 


“Now let us look at the differences 
between the definition of the various rate 
making organizations. The National Bu- 
reau and the Mutual Bureau specify that 
allocated claims adjustment expense 
should include attorney’s fees for claims 
in suit, court cost, and other items inci- 
dental to suits when such items can be 
directly allocated to a particular claim. 
The plan does not include any adjusters’ 
fees, salaries or expenses of company em- 
ployes (other than amounts allocated as 
attorney fees for claims in suit). 

“The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers’ plan is broader in its 
definition than any of the other plans 
in that it provides that to the losses will 
be added the following items of expense: 

“Expenses of company employes, other 
than salary; investigators, attorneys, ad- 
justers fees and expenses; medical ex- 
pense—and includes all expense of the 
company that can be allocated to a par- 
ticular claim. 


Plan of NAUA 


“The National Automobile Under- 
writers Association plan which covers 
material damage lines provides that.loss 
expense shall include loss expenses which 
can be directly allocated to a claim 
and specifies that it shall include adjust- 
ment expenses, legal expense, or any 
other expense which can be specifically 
allocated to the claim. 

“No change has been made in the 
automobile statistical plan for fire, theft, 
comprehensive, collision, and allied cov- 
erages. On the one hand they are con- 
cerned with rate making data for cover- 
ages that are so entirely different to 
the liability coverages, it is contended 
there is no sound reason why their re- 
quirements should be identical. On the 
other hand, the major portion of the 
automobile business today is written un- 
der either the all cover or combination 
form of policy. 

“Therefore, it is contended that it is 
inconsistent to be unable to follow the 
same rule where the same adjuster is 
handling a loss under such a policy in- 
volving both a physical damage and a 
liability claim. I feel sure there must 
be many inconsistencies in individual 
company filings under both the NAUA 
plan and the NAII plan as both of these 
plans provide generally that a company 
allocate all claims expense that can be 
directly allocated. 

“T make this statement for I know that 
companies filing under either of the 
plans differ so widely in their method 
of operation, particularly as it effects 
the handling of claims by either salaried 
adjusters or fee adjusters, and the fur- 
ther fact that there are very few com- 
panies who handle claims by salaried ad- 
justers that make any attempt to allo- 
cate this expense to individual claims. 


Regulation 30 in N. Y. 


“We are all aware that the matter of 
uniformity has received closer attention 
due to the study that has been made by 
the New York Department resulting in 
its Regulation 30 which aims at uni- 
formity among the companies in report- 
ing all expenses upon a functional basis. 
While this regulation is not mandatory 
in the other states, it has been given its 
blessing by the NAIC and companies 
generally are interested in gearing their 
accounting machinery as far as is prac- 
tical to comply with this plan. 

“Companies generally are not in a posi- 
tion to comply with Regulation 30 in 
its entirety and it will be some time 
before it is practical economy for them 
to do so. Consequently, if the regula- 
tory authorities are ready to enforce uni- 
formity in statistical plans which is indi- 
cated by some of the opinions expressed, 
it must be recognized that the industry 


HONOR W. BURTON SALISBURY 


Partner in O'Connell & Salisbury 
Agency of New Brunswick Luncheon 
Guest on 25th Anniversary 


W. Burton Salisbury, partner with 
James A. O’Connell in the firm of 
O’Connell & Salisbury, real estate and 
insurance agency of New Brunswick, N. 
J., was guest of honor at a luncheon 
held October 24 at the Downtown Club 
of Newark marking his 25th year of 
association with the firm. 

The luncheon was tendered by the 
fieldmen and officials of the insurance 
companies represented by the agency, 
with George Martin, New Jersey state 
agent for New York Underwriters, and 
Joseph E. Ward, assistant manager of 
the New Jersey department of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity, acting as co-chairmen. 
Mr. Salisbury was presented with a 
watch as a momento of the occasion. 

Mr. Salisbury is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents, and the 
executive committee of the Middlesex 
General Hospital of New Brunswick. He 
is also a director of the People’s Bank 
of New Brunswick, and a member of 
the Downtown Club and the Essex Club 
of Newark. 


N. C. Rate Bureau Meets 


The North Carolina Fire Insurance 
Rating Bureau, Raleigh, held its annual 
meeting October 21 and reelected Lan- 
don Hill as manager. John H. Hutchins 








and Charles E. Hibbard, both of 
Raleigh, were re-elected as assistant 
managers. 


Mr. Hill has been manager of the 
bureau since it was organized in 1945. 
He was manager of its predecessor, the 
North Carolina Inspection and Rating 
Bureau, from 1925 to 1945. 





BOSTON OFFICE IN TORONTO 

The Boston Insurance Co. has opened 
an eastern Canadian department in the 
Concourse Building, Toronto, with C. F. 
Mist as manager. The Boston has been 
active in the fire and marine fields of 
western Canada and in the marine field 
in eastern Canada for many years. This 
new department rounds out the Boston’s 
fire operations in Canada. 





is not ready for a strait jacket of this 
sort. 

“It must be borne in mind that while 
the majority of clear thinking insurance 
people feel that uniformity in the method 
of preparing the casualty expense exhi- 
bit and uniformity in the filing of statis- 
tics for rate making is highly desirable 
to produce more accurate rates and a 
true comparison of one company’s re- 
sults against another company, or a com- 
parison with the whole, the various com- 
pany differences in method of oneration 
make it impractical without further study 
to accomplish this result. One company 
which finds it profitable to operate by 
one method should not be forced to 
change its method of operation simply 
to produce uniformity. 

“What I mean by this statement is, 
that if ‘A’ company finds it more eco- 
nomical to employ salaried adjusters to 
handle its claims, but finds it too expen- 
sive to allocate the cost of the claims 
adjusters’ salary to specific claims and 
‘B’ company finds it more advantageous 
to use fee adjusters where it is a simple 
matter to allocate this cost to the indi- 
vidual claim, ‘A’ company should not 
be forced to change its method of oper- 
ation or incur unusual expenses to ob- 
tain this expense distribution. 

“It is my opinion, which is shared by 
many others, that companies generally 
will find it to their advantage to allocate 
more and more of their claims expenses. 
We recognize that the majority of litiga- 
tion expense is already being allocated 
and that through time studies or other 
sampling methods companies which are 
using salaried adjusters will make many 
refinements in their distribution to per- 
mit more allocation. However, this 
should not be forced upon them until 
they are ready for it.” 
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Yes—90% of forest fires are caused by people . . . which means they can be prevented. 
Follow these common-sense rules when you are walking or driving through the woods. 
Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted cigarettes or cigars on 


the ground—crush them out first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY * THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. . STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y 
ee Oe THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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This advertisement also appears — in color —in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT . W. Ross McCain, Presidert 











FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 
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SEUA Meeting 
(Continued from Page 22) 


taxes the subject was tabled,’ Mr. Ran- 


som said. 
erAttention was again focused on the 


subject in 1945 when a — nici 
of the association approached us regard- 
ing the adoption of a —. providing 
‘or the installment payment o premiums 
on term policies. Consideration was 
ven the proposal but _the association 
“ommittee deemed it advisable to recom- 
mend against its adoption. The com- 
pany that made the proposal then pro- 
ceeded individually to file the plan in 
each of our states, and aproval was 
given by the State Insurance Depart- 
ments, the Florida approval coming after 
, public hearing at which the association 
was represented, 

110 Companies Using Plans 
“You are thoroughly familiar with the 
growth in popularity and the increased 
yse of the annual renewal plan and in- 
sallment premium payment plan_ since 
that time. By the early part of 1949 
there were some 110 companies operating 
in South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
ion territory using one or the other of 
these plans. Practically every agency 
had one or more companies using one or 
the other of the plans, leaving compa- 
nies and some few agencies not having 
a similar plan at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 
“At our last annual meeting the sub- 
ject again had the attention of the 
executive committee resulting in the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
explore the subject. This committee’s 
efforts, without interruption, have ex- 
tended over the period from May 23, 
1949, until this date. The opinion of 
the association’s counsel on legal prob- 
lms was obtained. An analysis by 
James Froggatt & Co., Inc. of how 
such plans would work from an under- 
writing standpoint was procured. All 
interested were given an opportunity to 
present their views. Plans already in 
existence were studied. 
“The first plan of the committee which 
embodied provisions to recognize the 
fundamentals involved in comparisons to 
be made between prepaid and time pay- 
ment policies met with certain objections 
from the Insurance Departments and 
irom agents. In the end it became 
apparent that we were forced to the 
more liberal provisions of the installment 
premium payment plan in existence. 
: Engineering Work Expanded 
“Looking into some practical organiza- 
tion matters the demands on the serv- 
ves of our engineering staff continue to 
crease unabated,” Mr. Ransom contin- 
ued. “This is reflected in the constant 
monthly increase in the number of indi- 
vidual properties placed under periodic 
Inspection service, the number of plans 
and specifications reviewed for new auto- 
Matic sprinkler installations, and the 
numerous requests of municipalities for a 
teview of their protection gradings be- 
cause of an increase of populated areas 
or added fire defenses. 
Factors contributing to this constant 
tate of increase include the continued 
industrial and economic expansion of 
the Southeast, the better understanding 
by the public of the value of fire protec- 
tion and the growing fire-consciousness 
of municipal and other governmental 
agencies. Our engineering staff is ‘taking 
i its stride’ this increased work load 
and is making some progress in improv- 


_ Ing all phases of its services. The 


fngineering personnel has been steadily 
Increased,” 

































Insurance Institute 
(Continued from Page 27) 


} ects, the Institute intends to publish 


such a manual. 

€ new societies, to give Institute 
courses, are in formation in Arkansas, 
- in Little Rock, and one in Fort 
hg The secretary conferred with 
pe , roups and outlined Institute ma- 
al which these schools will need while 
: Was lecturing at the insurance semi- 
‘ar conducted by the University of 
pansas in August of this year. 

he committee on education, in Chi- 


ciga, invited the secretary to address its 
annual meeting on October 5 and to pre- 
sent the awards to their seven prize 


winning students. With 324 students 
entered this autumn, the committee in 
Chicago has the largest enrollment in 
its history. 

Financial Aid 

“In 1948 we applied to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and to the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies for grants-in-aid to help finance 
the work which the Institute is doing in 
the field of insurance education,” Mr. 
Falls said. “The National Board and the 
Association each contributed $5,000 to 
this work and each renewed its con- 
tribution, in the same amount, this year. 

“To carry out another one of the 
needs in insurance education, which were 
stressed by Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce in the survey which it 
made for the Institute in 1947, we will 
shortly issue a syllabus for an orienta- 
tion course in insurance for beginners 
in the business. Heretofore the nearest 
to an indoctrination course has been 
the Institute’s course in principles of 
insurance and suretyship, but it is in 
too great detail for an_ orientation 
course, and it requires about 60 hours 
of instruction and collateral reference 
reading. The new course can be covered 
in about 17 hours. 

“The secretary has written a textbook 
for the new course entitled “Introduction 
to Insurance.” In about 26,000 words it 
gives an outline of the insurance busi- 
ness in all its branches, with a condensed 
history of insurance, the basic principles 
of insurance operation, Federal and state 
regulation and supervision, loss preven- 
tion, multiple line writing powers, and 
use of the insurance survey. The book 
is now being printed and is expected for 
distribution early in November. It will 
sell for $1.50 per single copy, and at 
reduced prices in quantity lots. Several 
insurance companies, familiar with the 
manuscript, have ordered one copy for 
each of their employes. 

“The Institute continues to supply or- 
ganization plans and course material in 
response to requests from companies and 
agents groups which are planning new 
schools in insurance education. The busi- 
ness has lagged behind banking and in- 
dustry in furnishing training courses 
for employes, but there is a growing 
realization of the practical value of 
training and formal schooling in insur- 
ance. The rapid growth of multiple line 
undewriting has done much to make this 
imperative.” 

Institute Prize Winners 

Five Institute prizes were also awarded 
at the conference, these based solely on 
examination results. 

The Principles Prize was awarded to 
two students, each of whom averaged 
91% in the examinations. Winners are 
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T. Scott Fennell, Phoenix Insurance Co., 
Hartford, and Wilbur Geronimo, under- 
writer, Fidelity and Casualty, New 
York. Mr. Fennell took his course by 
correspondence; Mr. Geronimo is a stu- 
dent of the Insurance Society of New 
York. 

Joseph H. Burns, underwriter, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile, Columbus, 
won the casualty prize for his average 
of 94% in the Casualty II examinations 
Mr. Burns studied with the Farm Bu- 
reau Study Group. 

The fire prize was awarded to Ken- 
neth A. Hovington, agency inspector, of 
Parsons, Brown Company, Ltd. Van- 
couver, B.C. A student of the Insurance 
Institute of British Columbia, Mr. Hov- 
ington’s average in the Fire III exami- 
nations was 94.25%. 

A student of the Insurance Institute 
of Winnipeg, John H. McCallum, office 
manager, Canadian Fire, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, won the inland marine prize. 
Mr. McCallum’s average in the examina- 
tions was 95%. 

The marine prize was awarded to 
Walter E. Winebrenner, underwriter, 
American International Underwriters, 
San Francisco. A student of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific, 
Mr. Winebrenner’s average in the Ma- 
rine II examinations was 92.66%. 





Providence Washington 


(Continued from Page 22) 
—and began business under its present 
name. 

The firm wrote marine insurance ex- 
clusively during its early period; but 
with the improved methods of naviga- 
tion and ship construction, risk rates 
declined and the company, though con- 
tinuing marine underwriting, began to 
accept other types of insurance. Today 
Providence Washington underwrites 
practically all types of insurance with 
the exception of life risks. 

Weathers Catastrophes 

By the time of the Chicago fire in 
1871 the firm had grown sufficiently in 
financial stature to be able to weather 
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the catastrophe. The company also sur- 
vived the Boston fire, and when the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire 
destroyed the West Coast city, the 
company was cited as one of those 
which made good on claims presented 
against it. This was not an easy task 
since there was considerable question 
as to whether damage in the San Fran- 
cisco area was caused by fire, earth- 
quake or demolition operations neces- 
sary to cut fire and rescue lanes. 

During the first World War the 
Providence Washington had insured a 
packet of diamonds valued at $13,000 
which was aboard the ill-fated “Lusi- 
tania.” Ten days after the sinking of 
the vessel, the diamonds were found in 
a box floating in the Irish Sea. When 
the consignee refused to accept the gems 
because they had become mixed, the 
company paid a total loss and was then 
able to sell the diamonds on the London 
market for approximately the same 
amount. 

Throughout the years of World War 
II the upward trend of the company’s 
business continued. With the end of 
hostilities the Providence Washington, 
with premium income at a new high, 
unequalled even during the boom years 
of the 20’s, could turn its full attention 
to expanding its peacetibe business. 

New Home Office 

One of the projects undertaken in 
order to bring about better service to 
policyholders was the construction of 
the new home office building which was 
dedicated recently. With the comple- 
tion of the new structure, the Provi- 
dence Washington is now equipped to 
bring about more rapid handling of poli- 
cies, more comfortable working condi- 
tions for employes, and improved oper- 
ating efficiency. 

In its last legislative session, the 
Rhode Island General Assembly passed 
unanimously a resolution commending 
the company on 150 years of successful 
business in the American tradition, and 
congratulating the company which has 
grown from three employes to over 750 
officers and employes, from one room in 
the old “Coffee House” to the most 
modern business office in the city, and 
from a few policyholders in marine in- 
surance to thousands covered by prac- 
tically all types of insurance under- 
writing. 

History of Company Published 

Also in connection with the anniver- 
sary celebration the company has pub- 
lished a handsomely illustrated 155-page 
book entitled “Providence Washington 
Insurance Company, 1799-1949.” This is 
written by William Greene Roelker and 
Clarkson A. Collins, III, and printed by 
the Roger William Press, Providence. 

Preceding Stephen W. Carey, 3rd, 
president of the company since 1946, the 
Providence Washington had nine presi- 
dents, beginning in 1820 with Richard 
Jackson. Between 1799 and 1820 the 
Providence had six presidents and dur- 
ing practically the same period, the 
Washington had Mr. Jackson as its 
head. He then became the chief officer 
of the combined companies, serving 
until 1838. 

The next president was Sullivan Dorr, 
1838-1858, and succeeding presidents 
were as follows: William T. Dorrance, 
1858-1859; John Kinsbury, 1859-1874; 
John Halsey DeWolf, 1875-1904; John 
B. Branch, 1904-1922; Charles D. Dun- 
lop, 1922-1929; Garry C. House, 1929- 
1945; Frederick B. Luce, 1945-1946. Mr. 
House is now chairman of the board. 
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“Old Mutual’s” Surveys Source of 
Much Historical Data in Virginia 


The Mutual Assurance Society of 
Virginia, which carried policies on 
Mount Vernon and Monticello at the 


beginning of the nineteenth century, is 
the South’s oldest fire insurance com- 
pany and probably its most cautious. 
The “Old Mutual” began life in 1794 as 
“The Mutual Assurance Society Against 
Fire on Buildings of the State of Vir- 
ginia.” Policyholder No. 72 was John 
Marshall, famous chief justice, who was 
the first general counsel for the com- 
pany. 

In 1796 Justice Marshall’s home and 
outbuildings on what is now Marshall 
Street, were insured by the company 
for $5,900. The policy has been in con- 
tinuous effect ever since, and there has 
never been a claim against it. Today, 
the historic brick building, less the van- 
ished outbuildings, is considered by the 
“Old Mutual” to be a good $4,800 risk. 


Covered Monticello and Mount Vernon 


Thomas Jefferson signed an applica- 
tion for fire insurance with the “Old 
Mutual” in 1800, protecting Monticello 
to the extent of $6,300. Five years later, 
the company insured the entire estate 
of Mount Vernon agaihst fire for a 
total of $25,720. Both policies were dis- 
continued in 1820 when the company’s 
country branch went out of existence. 

“Old Mutual” surveyors, then and 
now, conduct meticulous inspections of 
property to be insured. Dwellings must 
be constructed mostly of brick or stone. 
The company will not write insurance 
at all in some sections of Richmond, 
but in others, every house in a block 
will merit a policy. 

Reports of these inspections, complete 
with sketches, have been a gold mine 





Waiver of Formal Proof 


Of Fire Insurance Loss 


A fire insurer was held to have waived 
formal proof of a fire loss as a con- 
dition of suit on the policy, so that un- 
der South Carolina law interest began 
to run. The policy allowed 60 days after 
the fire for proof of loss and 60 days 
more before the loss should become 
payable. Interest, therefore, was held to 
begin to run 120 days after the loss 
when the exact date oft he company’s 
waiver of proof of loss could not be de- 
termined. 

In this case the company admitted lia- 
bility under its policy by offering $31,663 
in full satisfaction of the insured’s de- 
mand for a greater amount, although it 
knew that the loss was well beyond the 
limit of its liability and had fully inves- 
tigated the fire. 

This conduct, persisted in by the com- 
pany, waived formal proof of loss. 
loss. Johnston Mfg. Co. y. Great Ameri- 
cam ins. Co..D. C. South Cir. EB. DD; 
May 16, 1949, 84 F. Supp. 20. 

The court, in the absence of a South 
Carolina precedent, followed the rule in 
Concordia Ins. Co. v. School District, 10 
Cir., 40 F. 2d 379, affirmed 282 U. S. 545. 

Judgment was affirmed for the $7,000 
which had not been paid, with interest 
thereon to date of judgment. 





CAMDEN AGENTS MEET 

The Camden County, N. J., Insurance 
Agents Association held its monthly 
luncheon meeting Monday with Free- 
man Thompson of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
speaking on various lines of casualty 
coverage. President Frank B. Anderson 
presided. The Camden Association has 
invited the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion to hold its 1951 midyear meeting 
in Camden. 





of information to historians, who pored 
over them until the company had micro- 
films made and placed in the Virginia 


State Library here. Architects recon- 
structing Williamsburg copied dimen- 
sions of building after building from 


these records. The “Old Mutual” is very 
wary, indeed, on commercial property. 
A maximum of $5,000 is imposed for the 
protection of mercantile establishments 
which will pass inspection, and the 
company will insure only a_ limited 
number of commercial buildings in a 
block. 

Each block itself must be properly 
located. The Mutual building, at Ninth 
and Main Streets, Richmond, which the 
company erected in 1904, is not con- 
sidered a good risk by the “Old Mu- 
tual,” because of its location in a highly 
congested area. 

The company still has some policies 
on downtown buildings, harking back to 
the days when East Main Street was 
the center of town, but the owners 
could not get a new policy today. 

Not that the Mutual buildings and 
all of the others are poor fire risks. 
They all have top-bracket ratings with 
fire underwriters. The “Old Mytual” 
doesn’t have to take the risks in a 
congested area, and so it just doesn’t 
write the policies. 

Such conservatism has paid off, ac- 
cording to W. Meade Addison, principal 
agent. The answer is the extremely low 
rates made possible by the gold-plated 
nature of the company’s risks, plus pe- 
riodic inspections to provide maximum 
protection. A typical “Old Mutual” phil- 
anthropy was the gift of a fire engine 
to the City of Richmond. 

A staff of seven runs the business 
from offices in the Mutual building, 
including Mr. Addison, G. Moffett King, 
as secretary, and G. Moffett King, Jr., 
as assistant secretary. 


Fred S. James Joins 
Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. 


Fred S. James has joined the Chicago 
staff of Rollins Burdick Hunter Co., 
insurance brokers and average adjusters, 
as an associate broker, according to an 
announcement by Herbert J. Lorber, 
president of the company. 

Mr. James, who started his insurance 
career in 1933 with Fred S. James & Co., 
which was started by his grandfather, 
has been in the insurance field since 
that time. His experience includes sev- 
eral years as special agent for a Chicago 
agency as well as three years associa- 
tion with a life insurance company. 

With Rollins Burdick Hunter Co., Mr. 
James will handle all lines of insurance 
and will have at his disposal all the 
facilities of this national brokerage firm 
in servicing his clients. 


NEW NORTH CAROLINA AGENCY 

Charles E. Keiger, Inc., Statesville, N. 
C., has been organized with capital 
stock of $100,000 to operate an insurance 
agency. Incorporators are Charles Kei- 
ger, Lucille McLean and Fletcher Win- 
stead, all of Statesville. 








Bowling League President 
Views Babaco Trophy 





WILLIAM W. BOYD 


William W. Boyd of Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, who is president of the Insurance 
3owling League of New York, places 
the Babaco trophy in the William Street 
window of the group’s offices. The 
trophy, which will be awarded to the 
team winning the runner-up position in 
the league, was donated by the manu- 
facturer of Babaco Alarm Systems. Af- 
ter display in the Corroon & Reynolds 
windows it will then be exhibited by 
other companies in the league. 





Home Changes in Nevada 
And California Fields 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
transfer of Special Agent Albert L. 
Greefkens from the Fresno, Cal., office 
to the company’s new office at Reno, 
Nev. This office will be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Home’s San 
Francisco office so that service to the 
company’s agents in western Nevada 
and contiguous California territory can 
be expanded. 

Special Agent Albert G. Norris will 
replace Mr. Greefkens at the Fresno 
office which is also under the general 
supervision of the San Francisco office. 
Formerly chief underwriter at San 
Francisco, Mr. Norris was made special 


agent in March, 1947. 





WANT OFFICE IN TORONTO 

The Toronto Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation has gone on record as oppos- 
ing London, Ontario, as the head office 
for the Ontario Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation. The Toronto group want the 
head office moved back to Toronto, 
where the head offices of most of the 
companies are. 


OPENS LITTLE ROCK AGENCY 

Harry Wanger, Jr., has organized the 
Wanger Insurance Service, at Little 
Rock, Ark. Mr. Wanger said the new 
firm will handle fire insurance, auto in- 
surance, bonds, workmen’s compensation, 
liability, accident and health insurance. 





i 
ERNEST F. JORDAN DIEs 


Marine State Agent of Aut ee 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, , 
30 Years With Group 


Ernest F. Jordan, marine state a 
for the Automobile and the Stantar! 
Fire in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
died suddenly October 11 at the age of 
53. Mr. Jordon, who last February oh. 
served his 30th anniversary with 
companies, was the senior marine state 
agent from the standpoint of Servic 
with the organization. ‘ 

Born in Scranton, Pa. Mr, Jordan 
began his insurance career at the com. 
panies’ home office in Hartford, and in 
1927 was named marine special agent 
He served a year as an underwriter with 
the southern marine department at Aj. 
lanta, and in 1930 returned to Cop. 
necticut as marine state agent, 

When elected president of the Cop. 
necticut Field Club in 1947 Mr, Jorday 
became the first marine field agent tp 
head a New England Field Club, fe 
also was a member of the New Englanj 
Insurance Exchange and the Aetna Life 
Men’s Club. 


Calif. Committee to Revise 
Fire and Casualty Manual 


California Insurance Commissioner 
Wallace K, Downey has named an ip- 
dustry committee to revise the Depart. 
ment’s insurance manual covering fire 
casualty and other commercial lines of 
insurance. It is similar in its functions 
to the committee that has recently com- 
pleted its work in revising that part of 
the insurance manual relating to life 
and disability insurance. 

The committee named consists oj 
Harry L. Simpson, secretary, Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Pacific; 
John Henry Martin, manager, Standard 
Forms Bureau; Frank C. Colridge, gen- 
eral manager, Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific; Eveleth E. Hayden, 
executive secretary, California Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; Everett M. 
Northrupp, manager, Great American; 
M. F. Gruhn, resident vice president, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, all oi 
San Francisco, except Mr. Northrup, 
who is from Oakland. 

The new manual will contain descrip- 
tive material, a course instruction cor- 
sisting of questions and answers re 
garding practical insurance problems, 
methods of procedure for licensing and 
pertinent sections of the insurance code. 





Fire Engineering Courses 
Sponsored in Kentucky 


More trained insurance engineers, at- 
justers as well as field men are in sight 
as a result of the new courses on it 
protection and safety engineering, statt- 
ing with the fall semester 1949-50, Col 
lege of Engineering, University of Ker- 
tucky, in cooperation with the State 
Division of Insurance, Frankfort, Ky, 
the Louisville Board of Fire Underwrt- 
ers and Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

The Division of Insurance has at 
ranged for six scholarships for students 
now entered. Graduates will be expected 
to take jobs with the Department 0! 


Insurance, Kentucky Inspection Bureat, f 


. ° . A 
or the insurance companies, all in net 
of trained fire prevention men. 











PEDIGREE COUNTS — THE BEAGLE — ranks second 
U. S. popularity, good hunter, especially for rabbits, faith- mi iy 
ful, wonderful disposition, nice to have around grown-ups mJ a 
and children alike. 
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The Northern Assurance was organized in 1836 as an Agency — 
Company. It has remained so All-Ways. ” ra 
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Forthcoming loss prevention recom- 
mendations of the International Union 
of Marine Insurance should be studied 
carefully by all interested in export 
packaging R. Bruce Miller, marine sec- 
retary of the North America Companies, 
said when addressing the packaging 
panel of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Conference last week. It is what is 
done with these recommendations that 
counts, Mr. Miller said, and I hope 
they will be studied and carried out to 
whatever degree may be practicable. 

Discussing statements made by some 
persons that American packing is so bad 
that much of the Marshall Plan cargo 
arrives in Europe unfit for use Mr. Mil- 
ler stated: 

“T have seen cargo discharging, in- 
spected transit sheds and principal 
warehouses and talked to cargo sur- 
veyors who deal with claims. I saw and 
heard nothing to support the more ex- 
travagant assertions that have been 
made. 


U. S. Packing Not Worse Than in 


Other Countries 


“It is only fair to state, however, that 
conditions have improved materially in 
European ports and that claims fre- 
quency was much higher in 1946 and 
1947. We are here, however, to deal 
with conditions as they exist today. On 
that basis I do not believe that packing 
in this country can be denounced as 
generally less satisfactory than that of 
any other country. 

“I did see in Europe some very poor 
marking of cases, some badly designed 
crates that could have been readily im- 
proved by stronger skids and the use 
of diagonal bracing. I observed ship- 
ments of fluorescent lamps in cartons 
that were improperly sealed with ends 
broken and examples of poor closures 
on both fibre and light steel drums. The 
damage did not appear extensive, how- 
ever, and the packing faults could be 
corrected at very little expense. 

“It is true,” Mr. Miller conceded, “that 
cargo loss and damage have been ex- 
ceptionally heavy since the war ended 
but the loss aand damage have not been 
confined to American export shipments. 
I have just returned from an interna- 
tional meeting of underwriters and know 
that pilferage and breakage and rust 
occur to shipments made by every coun- 
try in the world and that these losses 
have been a matter of just as great con- 
cern abroad as they have been here. 


British Packing 


“Packing inferior to that existing pre- 
war has been blamed for much of the 
loss just as it has here and for the same 
reasons. Each country has made some 
effort to adopt remedial measures. I 
have before me a booklet compiled by 
a committee of the London Chamber of 

ommerce, 

“Since you are competing with British 
shippers you might like to know a little 
more about this booklet and the range 
of interest in improving British packing. 



















The committee that worked on the proj- 
ect comprised the Chamber of Shipping, 
the Dock and Harbor Authorities Asso- 
Cation, the Institute of London Under- 
Writers, Lloyd’s Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the National Road Transport As- 
Sociation, the National General Export 
Merchants Group, the Traders Coordi- 
hating Committee on Transport and the 
alway Executive. 
aj tis IS an imposing list of organiza- 
MS Interested in packing as it affects 





Improved Packing Possible Without 
Adding to Expenses States Miller 


Stafford 
Cripps has found time to express his 
desire to have proper packing materials 
made available to exporters to aid the 


sritish exports. Even Sir 


British export drive. You will probably 
find that British packing, to the extent 
that it has been inadequate, will im- 
prove. With respect to the booklet pre- 
pared by the committee I only want to 
say that it makes the same simple fun- 
damental recommendations that could 
be applied to American packaging,” Mr. 
Miller stated. 
North America Loss Causes 

“The interest displayed in loss statis- 
tics presented at the mass meeting held 
last year at the Maritime Exchange 
leads me to state how 1948 compared 
with previous years in the experience of 
my own company, which experience I 
consider reasonably typical. 

Percentage of Loss by Cause 
Combined Import, Export—All Commodities 
10 


prewar 
years 1946 1947 1948 
Heavy weather claims, 
including sea water.. 11 2 4 . 
Fresh water and sweat 14 13 11 8 
Theft, pilferage and 
non-delivery ........ 8 35 43 33 
WUNNONO Sock c cas oxen 14 11 12 16 


Leakage, oil damage, 


contamination, — slack- 
age and miscellaneous 6 7 9 12 
Major disasters (fire, 
sinking, collision, etc.) 47 32 21 26 


“This will give some indication of the 
nature of the loss situation and the kind 
of losses your packing should attempt to 
prevent. We know that packing cannot 
prevent sinking, stranding, and collision 
losses and only in the case of certain 
commodities can prevent fire, so let us 
avoid consideration of these perils. 

“Sea water and other damage, cor- 
rectly attributed to heavy weather, 
amounted to more than $200,000—an in- 
crease of $60,000. Much of this loss was 
purely fortuitous but, in my opinion, part 
might have been avoided by stronger 
packing, water resistant linings, and 
other precautions by shippers, another 
part by better stowage and ventilation. 

“Fresh water damage, sweat and un- 
explained rust not attributed to heavy 
weather accounted for nearl-- $300,000 
additional claims paid, down $90,000 from 
1947. The same remarks apply but I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
state that much of this loss could be 
avoided by using vessels equipped with 
systems designed for forced circulation 
of conditioned air when they are avail- 
able. 

“I know of one intercoastal shipment 
of canned goods externally wet during 
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loading at Philadelphia that was dried 
out by such a system before the vessel 
reached its next loading port, prevent- 
ing damage to contents of the cartons. 
Theft and Pilferage Decline 

“Theft and pilferage and non-delivery 
losses combined, again in 1948 exceeded 
a million and a quarter dollars but were 
down $200,000 from the preceding year. 
Packing and marking certainly affect 
the extent of loss and corrective meas- 
ures are well known. Protection by 
carriers and custodians of cargo is im- 
proving throughout the world in varying 
degree. 

“Breakage losses rose from $400,000 to 
$600,000, again indicating that improved 
packing may be required. Each product 
is a separate problem. Better handling 
and stowage are equally as important as 
better packing. 

“Leakage, slackage and short weight, 
hook damage, oil damage, contamination 
and contact with other cargo, in total, 
rose from $285,000 in 1947 to $430,000 in 
1948. Better packing could help to mini- 
mize such losses and so could improve 
handling and stowage. 

“The total of all the losses I have 
mentioned amounted to nearly $2,800,- 
000. This may indicate that losses in 
American foreign trade, both export and 
import, ran as high as $50,000,000 in 1948. 
That is worth doing something about. 
It may have cost the consumer nearly a 
hundred million dollars,” Mr. Miller ob- 
served. 

“T maintain that much of this loss is 
unnecessary and that something can be 
done about it. I believe that our ex- 
porters, importers, carriers and under- 
writers cannot afford to be complacent. 
Competition is too keen in world trade. 
Packing, however, is far from being re- 
sponsible for all of the loss mentioned. 

War Factors Alleviated 

“Port congestion, war-damaged stor- 
age facilities, goods scarcity, black mar- 
kets, disorganized transportation and 
other factors have largely produced the 
results noted. Many of these factors 
have been greatly alleviated. Conditions 
vary throughout the world and are not 
static. 

“It would be uneconomical to pack 
for the worst possible condition to be 
encountered. That may be necessary for 
the Army and Navy since it could affect 
a campaign. It is not necessary for com- 
mercial shipments. It is important, how- 
ever, to provide packing suitable to the 
destination. Packing suitable for ship- 
ment to Havana may not be suitable for 
Bombay or Mollendo, in each case for 
different reason. 

Questions Governing Packing 

“With respect to each destination I 
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Heavy Buoys Ready 
For Mississippi River 


The district office of the United States 
Coast Guard at St. Louis has announced 
that installations of heavy buoys to mark 
channels in the upper Mississippi and 
Illinois Rivers has been completed, and 
they will be left in place throughout the 
winter months. 

This will permit boats to use the rivers 
as long as they are able to push their 
way through ice formations. Formerly 
lighter types of buoys, which had to be 
removed as ice started forming, were 
used for channel marking. The lighter 
type buoys are still used in the Missouri 
River and will be removed at the start 
of the ice season. 





TWO CALIF. MARINE LOSSES 
Two marine losses due to fire on ships 
have been recorded within the past few 


days off the California Coast. The first 
was the fishing craft Salinas Cruz 
(owned by Tony Cornero, one time 


operator of gambling barges off Los An- 
geles) which burned off Point Arguello, 
and which was insured in London for 
a total of $100,000. The second one was 
the 123-foot tuna clipper, which burned 
and sank off the same point, and which 
likewise was insured in London for 
$275,000. 





think you should know the following: 

“(a) Is cargo going to be lightered, 
and if so is cargo discharged at an open 
roadstead where net slings may be nec- 
essary and rough handling and water 
damage to some extent unavoidable? 

“(b) Is the port congested, with delay 
and possibly outside storage to be an- 
ticipated ? 

“(c) What types of cargo are cur- 
rently given outside storage and what 
protection provided? 

“(d) What is the average delay be- 
tween landing and delivery to consignee ? 

“(e) When is the rainy season or 
hurricane season—an important consid- 
eration if outside storage ashore or in 
lighters is probable? 

“If the answers to these questions in- 
dicate exceptional hazards,” Mr. Miller 
stressed, “the packing should protest 
against them to the fullest degree prac- 
ticable. Reduction in size of packages 
that now can only be handled by dock 
cranes may permit inside storage with 


available handling equipment—to give 
but one example. 
“Uniformity of packing is desirable 


but should not be a fetish. Try to de- 
sign packing that meets the reasonably 
anticipated conditions of protection and 
storage enroute to your consignee. Make 
reasonable tests of new packing and 
new products, not overlooking weakness 
in the design of the product itself. 

“Mark your cases so that there is 
minimum possibility of misdelivery, but 
do not disclose nature of contents if 
goods are susceptible to pilferage. Avoid 
delay and exposure by timely delivery 
to carrier and by getting documents into 
hands of consignee before arrival of 
shipment in order to permit prompt de- 
livery. 

“Take an interest in the condition in 
which your cargo goes out. Your 
tomer will appreciate that interest. If 
he is dissatished, you want to know 
about it. If you take sufficient interest 
there are a great many things you can 
do, as I have indicated, that are not 
going to increase your packing costs and 
involve little other expense.” 
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Diemand Says Business 
Still Needs to Grow Up 


MAKES LOS ANGELES ADDRESS 





Talks to CPCU’s About Installment Pre- 
miums, Excepted Cities and Other 
Current Topics 





Responsibility of the insurance busi- 
ness to the public was the theme em- 
phasized in an address delivered at Los 
Angeles on October 25 by John A. Die- 
mand, president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America Cos., at a luncheon 
meeting of the Pacific chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property & Casu- 


alty Underwriters. His theme was 
“American Insurance Approaches Ma- 
turity.” 


Charles Jacobs, president of the Pa- 
cific chapter, presided over the meeting. 
He introduced a number of civic and 
industrial leaders, including Insurance 
Commissioner Wallace K. Downey. As- 
sisting in the arrangements for the 
luncheon were the following members of 
the Pacific chapter: 

Attorney General B. Groff, vice presi- 
dent; T. Parker Lowe, resident vice 
president, Anchor Casualty Co., secre- 
tary; Bernard McManus, Jr., insurance 
broker, treasurer; Donald E. Walker, as- 
sistant manager, Pacific department, 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, chairman of 
the luncheon committee; Attorney Rob- 
ert McWilliams, director of the National 
Society, CPCU, program chairman; 
John J. St. John, of Miller, Kuhrts & 
Cox, hotel arrangements; and Willard 
A. Hayden, Miller, Kuhrts & Cox, pub- 
licity. 

Congratulates CPCU 

Mr. Diemand congratulated CPCU for 
its contributions to the progress of in- 
surance education. He added that the 
North America Group has in its service 
more CPCU’s than any other group of 
insurers “and is hoping to add a half 
dozen in the coming year.” 

“The institute believes that it is not 
enough for individuals or institutions to 
increase in age and strength, alone. 
They must mature as well as grow,” 
said Mr. Diemand. “Otherwise the 
power gained in growth will lead only 
to destruction of those who have it, and 
the ruin of those in contact with them.” 

When Mr. Diemand asked “how far 
we have come in this matter of re- 
sponsibility,” he answered his own ques- 
tion by citing the following instances, 
which, he said, have come to his knowl- 
edge in the recent past: 

Would Restrict Underwriting 

“An eastern rating bureau formed 
within the last five years sought, for 
its own convenience and not for public 
good, to compel its members to restrict 
their underwritings to bureau forms. 
The bureau bowed at last to an order 
of the Superintendent; but the same in- 
terests lobbied through the legislature 
of that state a law which compels devia- 
tions to be only ‘across the board,’ re- 
gardless of statistical justification for 

(Continued on Page 42) 


McKay Is Promoted by 
Travelers Insurance Co. 


IS ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT 





Former Agency Superintendent Succeeds 
Smith; Supervises Casualty, Fidelity 
and Surety Lines 





Harold A. McKay, former superin- 
tendent of agencies in casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines of the Travelers In- 
surance Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent. His election took place October 





HAROLD A. McKAY 


24 at the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors to succeed Tracy W. Smith as 
head of those lines of the agency de- 
partment. Mr. Smith retired as vice 
president of the company on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. McKay is well known, not only 
in Hartford but also in New York 
where he formerly was located. He first 
served the Travelers in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in Minneapolis as assistant manager and 
in St. Paul, Montreal and Rochester, 
N. Y., as casualty manager. 

Mr. McKay went to the head office 
as assistant superintendent of agencies 
in 1929 and was called to the New York 
office in 1940, where he served as acting 
head of the Travelers’ casualty organiza- 
tion in Greater New York in the absence 
of other officials. Before that time, Mr. 
McKay, as assistant superintendent of 
agencies, visited practically every branch 


office of the company in the United 
States and Canada and for one pe- 
riod handled the business on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. McKay returned from 
New York to the home office several 
years ago. He had been made super- 
intendent of agencies in 1940. During 


World War I, Mr. Mckay saw service 
in the Army. He was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., and is a graduate of Brown 
University. 


Brewster Says Age 25 
Is Fair Breaking Point 


SPEAKS AT SAFETY CONGRESS 





Says Recognition of Extra Hazard of 
Youthful Drivers Led to Its Intro- 
duction in Rate Making 





“A study made by the New York 
University Center for Safety Education 
bears out the conclusion that age 25 is 
a reasonable breaking point for rating 
purposes,” said William H. Brewster, 
manager of the automobile division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers in his address before the 37th 
National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion held at Chicago, October 27. Mr. 
3rewster’s subject was: “Teen-age Driv- 
ers and Their Influence on Automobile 
Liability Insurance Rates.” 

Mr. Brewster said that over ten years 
ago the Connecticut Motor Vehicle De- 
partment undertook a study to determine 
the influence of age upon driving rec- 
ords, based upon accident reports for the 
period 1932-1936. “It indicated,” he 
said, “that licensed operators under the 
age of 25 years were involved in far 
more than their share of fatal and non- 
fatal accidents. 

Recognizes Extra Hazard 

“Tt was on the basis of this study that 
recognition of the extra hazard of the 
youthful driver was first introduced in 
determining rates for automobile liability 


insurance. There was included in the 
classification plan for rating private 
passenger automobiles, as one of the 


conditions for obtaining the A-1l, or low- 
est rated class, a prohibition agains 
having any operator in the household 
under the age of 25.” 

More recently, there became available 
an analysis of experience under the stat- 
utory automobile policies issued in 
Massachusetts, said Mr. Brewster, and 
next came the publication of the results 
of a study made by the New York 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau and both 
studies revealed the extra hazard of 
the youthful operator. The series of 
studies made by the New York Univer- 
sity Center for Safety Education, work- 
ing in cooperation with state motor re- 
hicle departments, Mr. Brewster said, in 
order to get the facts as to accident 
involvement of different age groups 
developed the following table of indices: 


Number of 


State Drivers 
COMNCCHEUE » «ccssitenioicadincdevs 750,000 
MLASSACHUSEUS: visis.diecles coddavs 1,500,000 
MVESCOMSIE: 46 hin s'ssciees ca salen 1,500,000 

Number of 
Drivers 
Upper New York» <cces035 00. 2,180,000 


(Note: 


Figures Favor Teen-ager 

“The figures for Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin,” Mr. Brewster continued, “do 
not show any differential in hazard be- 
tween those under 20 and those in age 
group 20-24. However, the Connecticut 
and New York figures favor the teen- 
ager as against the 20 to 24 year olds. 
The further breakdown of the New York 
figures would seem to indicate that su- 
periority is only at the lowest end of 
the permissible driving age. In turn, this 
apparent superiority may be due to a 
lower exposure in miles traveled per 
year and not necessarily to better driving 
habits. 

“On the strength of these studies and 


The normal expected index of accident 
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the post-war loss experience of 
ualty insurance companies, we Mal Inde 
necessary in 1948 to revise the metho4 P 
of classifying and rating private na I 
ger automobiles to reflect higher nd 
for operators under 25 years of WILL 
Within the past few months we he 
had to pitch the automobile bodily 4 Forbes, 
jury and property damage ates a Officiz 
youthful operators in some states at a 
level even higher than the basic rates 
for private passenger cars used jy The | 
business where the annual mileage figure annual 
is high and the highway exposure sub. ation 0 
stantial. While it is our responsibil, § Edgewa 
to establish automobile liability rate J vember 
which will be adequate we do not }.. Vestal 
lieve that by increasing rates we shal morning 
solve the problem of the accident re. § Harry 
ord of teen-age drivers and operators i, § ance ° 
their early twenties. address 
Must Realize Responsibility Alex 

“We are convinced, however, that the § NAIL 
rate problem will be solved just as soo, § At t! 
as youthful operators with the example Carton 
and guidance of their parents and teach. — Lemmo 
ers fully realize their responsibility ) § by Ins 
others while enjoying the privilege oj § Forbes, 
driving modern automobiles: over oy, § Nationa 
highways. Parents would never alloy § mission 
their sons and daughters to romp around § !._ - 
the countryside armed with rifles or re. § /: Hay 
volvers, endangering the lives of others NAT 
Why, then, should these same sons ani § Fire. & 
daughters be granted free use of high- “Multip 
powered and dangerous motor vehicles The | 
at all hours of the night and day, en. Paul H 
dangering many more lives and bringing fre 
serious and costly injuries to great num. § £0" 
bers of innocent people? The primary 
responsibility lies with the parents, — 

“A Motor Vehicle Commissioner of At t 
an important state along the Atlantic § "dt 
seaboard has become so alarmed about § /homa: 
the serious early morning accidents in Employ 
which youthful operators are involved Boston, 
that he has repeatedly emphasized the Compul 
need for cooperation on the part of the J “°° 1 
parents in efforts to control the situation. Allstate 
This Commissioner said, ‘If they coop — “2”. P 
erate, parents will not only help to — 
promote safety but will be spared the eB 
mental anguish that follows an accident En ‘i 
to their loved ones.’” F Dioy 

ahs A orm A 

Driving Aptitude Important Factor f ), 

a : ; o puty 

Mr. Brewster said that the driver Banc, 
education and training courses which Niauaiee 
are becoming more and more a part of — 
the educational system are serving a pg 
good purpose but that “the best driver- prehens 
education course cannot possibly be the ship.” ; 
panacea for the serious involvement of Speal 

followit 
Age Age Age Age B Jr, cor 
16-19 20-24 25-29 40-4 F sions < 
LZ 1.6 12 8 & for Ins 
1.6 1.6 1.5 8 & bert L. 
1.5 1.6 1 9 Dodsor 

Age Age Age Age Age te 
Under 18 18-20 21-24 25-29 40-4 mo 
1.0 17 Wj 1.2 9 velopm 
involvement is 1.0) pense” 

~~ insurar 
youthful or teen-age operators. Driving F merce 
aptitude developed over a_ period o § on the 
years is by far the most importat> CL y 
factor in the automobile record o f Nation 
teen-age operators. Ae ; Justme: 

“In automobile liability rate-making F Autom 
accident frequency and the cost of set Hughe 
tling claims ‘are directly reflected in the F oreciag 
loss cost portion of the rate. Raté > «poi, 
are not picked out of the air but ratheF yi. 
are the result of thorough and system The 
atic review of experience. To the & > yi) 
tent that the youthful operator compte} yaqy 
hends the serious results of thought} ¢¢ Le 
lessness and carelessness in the oper pets 
tion of automobiles so will he help ! nsur. 
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Independent Insurers’ 
Program Is Completed 


WILL HOLD CHICAGO MEETING 





Forbes, Hershey, Morrill, Department 
Officials Listed; Other Speakers and 
Subjects Named 
The complete program for the fifth 
annual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Independent Insurers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, No- 
vember 3-4, is announced by Manager 
Vestal Lemmon. Appearing on_ the 
morning session of the first day will be 
Harry B. Hershey, Director of Insur- 
ance of Illinois, who will deliver the 
address of welcome, with response by 
Alex R. Nelson, vice president of the 
NAII. ‘ 
At that session President John _H. 
Carton will deliver his address and Mr. 
Lemmon will make his report, followed 
by Insurance Commissioner David 
Forbes, of Michigan, president of_ the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on “Rate Regulation in Ac- 
tion” The next speaker will be Walter 
L. Hays, Orlando, Fla., vice president, 
NAII and president of the American 
Fire & Casualty Co., who will discuss 
‘Multiple Line Underwriting.” 
The luncheon speaker that day will be 
Paul H. Douglas, United States Sena- 
tor from Illinois whose subject is: 
“Economy in Government.” 


Convention Speakers 


At the afternoon session, speakers 


and their subjects are as_ follows: 
Thomas A. White, assistant counsel, 
Employers Liability Assurance Corp., 


Boston, “Operation of the Massachusetts 
Compulsory Automobile Liability Insur- 
ance Law”; Henry S. Moser, counsel, 
Allstate Insurance Co., “The Saskatche- 
wan Plan”; John Stuart, Dallas, Tex., 
president, Insurance Accounting & Sta- 
tistical Association, and comptroller of 
the Employers Casualty Co. and Texas 
Employers Insurance Association, “Uni- 
form Accounting”; Thomas C. Morrill, 
Deputy Superintendent, New York In- 
surance Department, “The Limitation of 
Figures”; Harold O. Molitor, production 
manager, dishonesty insurance depart- 
ment, Continental Casualty Co., “Com- 
ee, Crime Coverage and Surety- 
ship. : 
_ Speakers at the morning session the 
tollowing day will be: Edward D. Brown 
Jr, consulting actuary, Chicago, “Pen- 
sions or Profit Sharing Arrangements 
tor Insurance Company Employes”: Al- 
bert L. Plummer, general attorney, Bruce 
Dodson & Co., Kansas City, “Affiliation 
With Combined Claims © Committee”: 
Dudley M. Pruitt, actuary, General Ac- 
cident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., “De- 
velopments in Treatment of Loss Ex- 
pense”; Henry Perlet, assistant manager 
surance department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, “Insurance 
on the Washington Merry-Go-Round”; 
hes orris, secretary-manager, Illinois 
National Casualty Co., “Policy of Ad- 
lustment and Settlement of Third Party 
Automobile Property Claims”; J. W. 
ughes, Los Angeles, executive vice 
President, Farmers Insurance Group 
Rate Regulation From the California 
Viewpoint.” 
Pgh afternoon speakers that day 
NAIL chin A. Meyers, chairman, 
p Al seca committee, ‘Highlights 
pres. _ in 1949,” and H. E. Curry, 
sown on Farm Mutual Automobile 
poor De” Filing Procedures Pro- 
it Varese — Rating Deputies 
Following election and installation of 
meeting will be held of the 
merpiadent Statistical Service, a de- 
tidy. this le association. If neces- 
oe meeting will be continued on 
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Indemnity of North American Appoints 
Him to Succeed Taylor, Who Retires; 
Dwinell Is Assistant Manager 


Dion W. Taylor, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America since its beginning in 
1920, has retired as manager of Indem- 


WILLIAM P. ARNOLD, JR. 


nity’s operations in the New England 
territory. This is announced by C. S. 
Roberts, vice president of Indemnity, 
which recently gave a testimonial dinner 
in Boston in Mr. Taylor’s honor. 

Mr. Roberts also announces the ap- 
pointmennt of William P. Arnold, Jr. to 
succeed Mr. Taylor, beginning Novem- 
ber 1. Mr. Arnold, who is 40 years old, 
has had wide experience in the casualty 
and fire fields. He originally was an 
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Viscount Knollys Returning 
Viscount Knollys, managing director, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
who, accompanied by Edward A. Larner, 
United States manager and attorney, is 
visiting branches of the corporation in 
the northwest and mid-west, will sail 
for Great Britain on the Mauretania, 
November 12. This is Viscount Knollys’ 
annual visit to the United States. 





25 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 

Clifford Hemsley and Leslie F. Tucker, 
both members of the claim department 
in the New Britain, Conn. office of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., re- 
cently observed their 25th anniversaries 
with the company. 





Indemnity special agent in the New 
England territory and was made 
sistant manager, under Mr. Taylor in 
1948. During the war he served in the 
Navy. At college he was captain of the 
Harvard Golf Club. 

As assistant manager, under Mr. Ar- 


as- 


nold, Indemnity has named _ John 
Dwinell, who has been a special agent 
for Indemnity in New England. Pre- 


viously, he had been in the underwrit- 
ing department in Indemnity’s home 
office in Philadelphia. He joined Indem- 
nity in 1938 and is widely known in 
casualty circles. 
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H. E. RAWLINGS DIES AT 73 





President of Guarantee Co. of North 
America Was One of Montreal’s 
Highly Respected Insurance Leaders 


Henry Edward Rawlings, 73, presi- 
dent and managing director of the 
Guarantee Co. of North America, and 
president of the Montreal Telegraph 
Co., died at his home in Montreal on 
October 21. Mr. Rawlings was one of 
the highly respected figures in Cana- 
dian fidelity-surety company ranks and 
prominent in many Montreal civic, busi- 
ness and charitable organizations. 

The son of Edward Rawlings, founder 
of the Guarantee Co. of North America 
in 1872, Mr. Rawlings was educated in 
Lennoxville and Abington Schools, Mon- 
treal, and began his insurance career in 
1894 in his father’s office as a junior 
clerk. Following in the elder Mr. Rawl- 
ings’ footsteps he advanced to executive 
rank in the company as well as in the 
United States Guarantee which was 
established by Edward Rawlings in 
1889. The latter company was acquired 
by Chubb & Son in July, 1921. 

Mr. Rawlings was a governor of a 
number of Montreal hospitals including 
Montreal General Hospital and a mem- 
ber of many clubs. He was also a 
Mason. Funeral services were conducted 
October 24. He is survived by his widow, 
the former Laura R. Snowball; a son, 
Henry Millar Rawlings; a daughter, 
Mrs. Lawrence Hart, and a sister, Mrs. 
A. P. S. Glassco. 





ATTENDED RAWLINGS’ FUNERAL 

Those attending the funeral in Mon- 
treal of Henry Edward Rawlings, Guar- 
antee Co. of North America president, 
from the United States were James G. 
Cannon, vice president, U. S. Guarantee 
Co.: Darrell F. Johnson, U. S. reinsur- 
ance manager of the Guarantee Co. of 
North America; William R. Jackson of 
Philadelphia and Collins Graham of 
Boston. 





Views N. Y. Law as Pattern 
Of Disability Legislation 


The Research Council for Economic 
Security, in a study of “Cash Sickness 
Plans, 1949” released in Chicago this 
week, predicted that the New York dis- 
ability benefits law will set the pattern 
for other states because none of those 
states which considered disability com- 
pensation bills this year has a state 
unemployment compensation tax. 

The council said the New York act 
is the most progressive of the four 
state compulsory cash sickness benefits 
programs. The council’s study led to 
the conclusion that while the trend to- 
ward cash sickness legislation con- 
tinues, the pattern seems to change 
and is increasingly away from public 
programs and toward private enterprise. 





N. E. Hoppas, Indianapolis 
Mgr. for Home Indemnity 


The Home Indenmity has appointed 
Norman E. Hoppas as manager of its 
office at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Hoppas, who was educated at 
Butler University and Rose Polytechnic, 
was with the Loyalty Group in Indiana 
from 1932 to 1946 as a special agent. 
Thereafter he served in a similar capa- 
city for the Ohio Casualty, resigning to 
join Home Indemnity. 
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Hansen Suggests Method 
For Accident Control 


ADDRESSES SAFETY CONGRESS 
Says Plan Will Help Control All Job 
Hindrances and Results Are More 
Effective Than “Cure-Alls” 
Recommending that more emphasis be 
placed on the cause of accidents with 
consideration to equipment, material and 
men, A. A. Hansen, supervising engi- 
neer, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., addressed the 37th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition at Chicago, 

October 26. 

Management, said Mr. Hansen, wants 
production, quality and minimum oper- 
ating costs and while interest in the pre- 
vention of accidents may be prompted, 
even stimulated by humanitarian im- 
pulses, management’s steady and unre- 
lenting pressure to prevent accidents, 
based upon an organized plan of action, 
is going to depend upon what affect this 
action has on production, quality and 
cost. 

“When we find the basic cause of any 
injury,” Mr. Hansen said, “there will 
always be one or more of the following 
involved: the selection, arrangement, use 
or maintenance of equipment; the selec- 
tion, placing, handling or processing of 
material and the selection, placing, train- 
ing and leading of people. 

Injury Becomes Significant 


“The injury itself becomes significant. 
Whenever an injury occurs, it indicates 
the need for further attention to one 
or more of these twelve items. It also 
indicates something else that is usually 
of even greater importance, that is, the 
existence of a condition which is, has 
been and will continue to be responsible 
for many other operating interferences 
usually of far greater importance to 
management than the injury itself. Some 
authorities in the safety field state that 
the cost of an injury to the employer 
averages four times the cost of com- 
pensation and medical payments. But 
isn’t this four to one ratio insignificant 
when compared to the cost of all the 
results of the condition which is respon- 
sible for the injury? 

“This is the condition that continues 
to result in such items as damage to 
equipment, damage to material and poor 
production. It is not possible to say 
that the cost to production because of 
the existence of these inadequacies is 
two times, ten times or one hundred 
times the cost of the resulting injuries. 
The important thing to remember is 
that the conditions responsible for in- 
juries produce other very costly results, 
all of which interfere with good opera- 
tions. And, they keep on producing 
costly results day after day whether in- 
juries are occurring or not. 

“A ready made accident control pro- 
gram for industry is generally ineffec- 
tive. A program will only be effective 
when it is designed to correct the prob- 
lems of a particular operation and _tail- 
ored to fit the operating methods of that 
concern. We can compare the problems 
of industry with the ills of an individual. 
It is not possible to prescribe a remedy 
that will take care of all our ills. Effec- 
tive medicine and treatment can only 
be prescribed after the doctor has care- 
fully analyzed the source of the indi- 
vidual’s trouble. 


Eliminates Job Hindrances 


“We can suggest a method which we 
have used very successfully. We can 
call this method of accident control a 
plan for eliminating job hindrances. This 
plan will help control all job hindrances, 
including accidents. It is a four step 
procedure, first, get the facts; second, 
develop corrective proposals; third, sell 
the proposals and fourth, follow up. This 
program is based on common sense prin- 
ciples. We can guarantee that if such 
a program is properly used, the results 
will be far more effective than any cure- 


A. J. VICTOR IS PROMOTED 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Names Him 
Assistant Manager, Agency Depart- 
ment, in New York Office 


Vice President R. V. Goodwin of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., head of 
the eastern department in New York, 
announces the appointment of Anthony 
J. Victor as assistant manager of the 
agency department, where he will assist 
Vice President William A. Walker in a 
new and broader program of develop- 
ment. Mr. Victor succeeds Malcolm 
deVesty, who has been transferred to 
the eastern department of the fire com- 
panies of the group at its headquarters 
in Boston. 

Mr. Victor has had many years of 
experience in the insurance business. He 
has been with the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity for 19 years during which time 


he has held various positions in the 
company including underwriting and 
special risks which put him in direct 


contact with the problems of the pro- 
ducers. 





alls that have been submitted to indus- 
try as a whole. 

“The approach to accident control and 
the method of application I have out- 
lined is not new to many of you gentle- 
men. The only reason it is new to 
some of us is because the approach is 
broader and the methods more definite 
and objective. We find ourselves far 
more welcome in industrial plants today 
than we were previously because we 
have something that appeals to execu- 
tive management and supervisors. 

“Because of our experience, we highly 
recommend that more emphasis’ be 
placed on the cause of accidents with 
consideration to equipment, material and 
people. We have proved to our own 
satisfaction that this method of accident 
control makes the job easier, further 
reduces the number of industrial in- 
juries and assists management in_ in- 
creasing production, improving quality 
and reducing costs.” 


N. J. COMP. RATES REVISED 


Down 2.8% on Experience and Up 1.2% 
to Reflect Amendment Extending Law 
to All Occupational Diseases 





The governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Rating & Inspection Bureau 
of New Jersey has adopted and the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
has approved a reduction of 2.8% in the 
collectible level of New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility insurance rates hased on the mid- 
year loss ratio report of the member 
companies and an increase of 1.2% to 
reflect the amendment enacted by Chap- 
ter 29, Public Laws of 1949, which ex- 
tends the compensation law to all occu- 
pational diseases. 

The results of the mid-year call indi- 
cate a loss ratio of 43.7% on earned 
premiums of $50,574,735 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. The net effect of 
the two actions is an over-all reduction 
in the collectible level of New Jersey 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability rates of 1.6%, and except with 
respect to three classifications, the new 
rates are effective on a new and renewal 
basis only. 

This is the seventh successive reduc- 
tion in New Jersey compensation rates 
since the benefits under the New Jersey 
workmen’s compensation law were sub- 
stantially increased January 1, 1946. 
With this reduction the collectible level 
of workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability insurance rates will be 
40.2% below the level of January 1, 1946, 

The goyerning committee has also 
adopted, with the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, ef- 
fective January 1, 1950, on new and re- 
newal business, changes in the New Jer- 
sey standard workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability endorsement and 
the New Jersey standard form of dec- 
larations. Prompt attention should be 
given to the necessary printing so there 
will be no delay in the issuance of new 
and renewal policies effective January 1, 
1950, and thereafter, according to the 


rating bureau. 





MONARCH 


A Winning Combination. . 
Non-cancellable Health and 
Accident Protection 


Participating Life Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Georgia Agents Want Hat 
Status Quo Retaing 
CARTER LETTER TO CAHILL | sPEA 
Says Association Opposes Wi 
of Optional Features; Wishes” _ 
ment Rating Retained ' - 
The present formulae for casualty ex. fF Decl 
perience and schedule rating “shouid re. ifort 
main as now constituted,” it was con. pee 
cluded by the executive committee of pw 1 
the Georgia Association of Insurance ha 
Agents at a meeting in Atlanta Ohi. pe 
ber 17 ae re 
In a letter to James M. Cahill secre tela : 
, : » Secre- BF before 
tary of the National Bureau of Casu- I ciation 
alty Underwriters, Harry M. Carter of oq h 
Savannah, chairman of the Georgia As. subject 
sociation’s conference committee, state) Regula 
the association’s opposition to the “with | New 
drawal of the optional features now in. [heen s 
corporated and also feels that the judg. BP tional . 
ment rating features should be retained” §F sjoners 
Mr. Cahill had solicited the association's though 
opinion in the matter previous to the — Commi 
Insurance Commissioner’s zone meeting F in the 
at Louisville, October 15-18. this fac 
Plan Membership Drive ness iJ 
A concerted membership drive, in require 
which all members of the executive com. F Regula’ 
mittee will participate, was announced § lating | 
by Homer B. Harris, Thomaston, chair. F “This 
man of the membership committee. The B herence 
program is one of the most extensive § annual 
conducted by the association for many § to tran 
years, and was supported unanimously F general 
by the committee. “FE the Ins 
The association also adopted a report § flicting 
submitted by Chairman Charles W. § tions v 
Cook, of the accident prevention com- terrific 
mittee, Moultrie, urging regular inspec- § accurac 
tion of motor vehicles, the “grounding” § objectiv 
of school buses when declared to be § tions. 
mechanically unfit, cooperation in a Di 
driver education training program, and «| 
enactment of the President’s Highway hi a 
Safety Conference uniform traffic code PC’ 
Steps toward resubmission of a finan- FF 
cial safety responsibility law were als aan 
approved by the executive committee, B“'°*® 
of which John R. Hall, Jr., Augusta, . oppc 
first vice president of the association, is Be" 
chairman. The subject was presented by capi 
Rufus C. Harding, Toccoa, member of § \“™°o™ 
; progran 
the committee. to the 
Presents Watch to Dunlap nanless 
In recognition of his outstanding 5 ‘ 
work in association affairs for several Hoa 
years, James C. Dunlap, Atlanta, wa We 
presented with a watch by past Pres: die wi 
dent Herman J. Haas. Reports wert § the 
also made by President John H. Davis fi. ¢, 
Gainesville, and State National Director fia th 
William M. Fambrough, Columbus object: ’ 
Lewis Gordon, vice president of the hae ‘fs 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, ae (eo 
spoke convincingly of the many oppor Bin ine ; 
tunities now opening for agents to. Fun, 1. 
operate in the Bank-Agent Auto Plan patimen 
for financing and insuring car sales. i 
George DuR. Fairleigh, the new & By, 39 
ecutive secretary of the association, Wa F ,., not 
introduced by Mr. Hall and_reveale! rales pr 
plans for the strengthening of the o Fp), rae 
ganization. the com 
hav 
SURETY CLAIM FORUM MEETS) j:\... 
a > indicati 
Kuhn Presides; Assistant D. A. Speak} pa 
on Crime Problems; Hunsdorfer fF ;),, inet 
to Be Next Leader . Pe accounta 
C. W. Kuhn of the Standard Act E ment - 
dent Insurance Co. presided at the meet f impressi 
ing of the Surety Claim Men’s Forutt i hearings 
of New York, October 20. He introduce’ & unifc 
Jerome Kidder, assistant District Attor 
ney in charge of the frauds bureat "— C 
the New York County District Att’ Mr, } 
ney’s office as the guest speaker. ' Massach 
The discussion concerned crime prot Derience 
lems as well as the procedure which 3 of ¢, 
of common interest to the claim MM?’ ment p, 
in their work as well as the Dist Bq, o¢ 
Attorney’s office. * panies ¢ 
It is believed, by those who attende and exc 
that the meeting and discussion will hel acquisiti 
to establish a closer bond of cooperatiOl Be i, exp 
The next meeting of the forum v4 sions re 
be held November 3. R. F. Hunsdorlt “The 


of the Massachusetts Bonding & Inst 
ance Co. will preside. 
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rington in Analysis 
ai Regulation No. 30 


sPEAKS BEFORE ACCOUNTANTS 





Says Massachusetts Department Will 
Not Obstruct Advancement of Uni- 
form Accounting Program 





Declaring that he is not opposed to 
uniform accounting and that the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department will not 
obstruct the advancement of the uni- 
jorm accounting program, Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts delivered an address 
before the Insurance Accountants Asso- 
tion at Boston, October 19. 

“| hesitate to discuss with you the 
subject of uniform accounting because 

Reculation No. 30, as adopted by the 
New York Insurance Department, has 
heen substantially accepted by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners,” Mr. Harrington said, “al- 
though it has been promulgated by few 
Commissioners under authority of law 
in their several states. Regardless of 
this fact, all companies transacting busi- 
ness in the state of New York are 
required to adopt the requirements of 
Regulation No. 30 under penalty of vio- 
lating the New York law. 

“This situation in effect requires ad- 
herence to Regulation No. 30 on an 
annual basis by all companies authorized 
to transact business in New York. It is 
generally agreed by the industry and 
the Insurance Commissioners that con- 
ficting accounting rules or interpreta- 
tions would impose upon the industry 
terrific burdens and seriously impair the 
accuracy of the results which are the 
objective of uniform accounting regula- 
tions. 

Disinclined to Chart Course 


cli 


‘Tam disinclined to chart a course 
which would be conducive to burden- 
some procedures within the industry at 
atime when insurance accountants are 
already heavily over-burdened. I am not 
an opponent of the uniform accounting 
program, We in the Massachusetts De- 
partment shall not obstruct the ad- 
vancement of the uniform accounting 
program, but we will strive to contribute 
to the improvement of the rules and 
regulations imposed upon the industry 
in connection with the reporting of ex- 
penses for rate making purposes. 

“We would like to be certain in our 
own minds that the program, adopted 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1948, will pro- 
duce the practical results which are the 
objective of uniform accounting. We 
have already subordinated many of our 
ideas on this subject and we hope that 
in the interest of uniform and _ nation- 
wide regulations, other Insurance De- 
partments will be willing to do likewise. 
“Even the proponents of Regulation 


No. 30 concede that the present rules 


are not perfect but they state that the 
tiles provide a satisfactory and reason- 
able beginning. It has been stated that 
the companies authorized in New York 





vhave been observing the rules since 
y January 1 of this year without any 


Pindication on the part of company ac- 


> countants 


that significant changes in 


the instructions are necessary. If you 


accountants disagree 


1e meet: pment, your opportunity to correct that 
© 'Mpression is 


i hearings to be held by the subcommittee 
 Attor ie uniform accounting.” 
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Call Program Impractical 

Mr. Harrington said that a poll of 
assachusetts companies for their ex- 
Periences to date under Regulation No. 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment brought some interesting replies. 
Wo of the larger fire insurance com- 
i complained that it is impractical 
nd exceedingly costly to break down 
coo field supervision and collec- 
es xpense into the numerous subdivi- 
ns required; they say: 
should oes portion of the dollar 
What a all underwriting expenses. 

at difference does it make whether 





the money is allocated to acquisition or 
general? One of the companies indi- 
cates that 81% of their total expenses 
are out of their direct control. What 
degree of accuracy can be attached to 
the allocation of such a large proportion 
of a company’s expenses?” 

“A large casualty company,” Mr. Har- 
rington said, “says it is impractical to 
separate branch office expenses into ac- 
quisition and general and suggests that 
boards, bureaus and associations indicate 
what part of their assessments repre- 
sents charges for loss and accident pre- 
vention work. 

“One small fire company,” he continued, 
“complains that the allocation of contin- 
gent commissions to secondary lines is 
not possible or practical; another says 
that to allocate payroll between losses, 
underwriting and production will work 
a hardship; a third states that it is 
going to be extremely difficult for a 
small company to get a breakdown be- 
tween fire and allied lines and automo- 


bile expense since it does not operate 
separate departments for the various 
lines. 


Quotes Casualty Company Executive 

“A large casualty company executive,” 
said Mr. Harrington, “says: ‘I will be 
glad when the application of expense 
distribution bases, to include suggested 
line distribution more definitely than 
Regulation No. 30 does at present, will 
be forthcoming.’ ” 

Saying that several companies have 
indicated they have set up the uniform 
expense classifications on their books 
but have not proceeded beyond that 
point in the program and that doubtless 
these companies, in the first quarter of 
1950, will be rushed and the resulting 
reportings will be of questionable ac- 


curacy, Mr. Harrington continued his 
analysis of Regulation No. 30: 
“One criticism of Regulation No. 30 


quite often mentioned is that the allo- 
cations of expenses to ‘inspection’ and 
‘payroll audit’ are not subject to in- 
structions for uniform classifications of 
expenses. I realize that the uniform 
accounting subcommittee is considering 
definitions of these two important items 
on the recommendation of the industry. 


Is Subject to Attack 

“Tt is unnecessary to point out that 
in certain lines of the business, ‘inspec- 
tion’ and ‘payroll audit’ represent a 
substantial part of the expense loading 
and to leave these items undefined per- 
mits the program to be subject to attack 
from opponents. I tried at the blanks 
committee meeting in April of this year 
and at the meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in Seattle in June to have the defini- 


tions of ‘inspection’ and ‘payroll audit,’ 
as submitted by the industry representa- 
tives, included in the program to no 
avail. We shall continue to- press for 
some definition and in the absence of 
better definitions, reason would seem 
to indicate the acceptance of those sug- 
gested by the industry. 

“T also feel that certain provisions 
of Regulation No. 30 require too much 
detail and that insufficient time would 
be available properly to complete the 
gridiron on page 3 of the annual state- 
ment by March 1. Since this gridiron 
is duplicated in Part I of the insurance 
expense exhibit, filed at a later date, it 
seems obvious that in the interim period 
between March 1 and the filing of the 
expense exhibit, a much more thorough 
and accurate allocation of expenses to 
expense groups could be accomplished. 

“To obtain support of this amendment 
of the proposal, a conference was held 
in the Massachusetts Department about 
one year ago. This suggestion was of- 
fered to the industry representatives by 
one of my deputies and the Department 
actuary. After reading the transcript of 
that conference, I concluded that the 
industry was not too receptive to the 
idea but was willing to pay any price 
for uniformity. 

“At several of the meetings of the 
uniform accounting committee and the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, I attempted to point out 
what appeared to me to be burdensome 
and impractical provisions of the regu- 
lation. 

Sees Burdensome Provision 

“T am not now saying, ‘I told you so,’ 
but after reading the replies to our 
circular letter on progress under the 
uniform accounting program, a few of 
which I have already quoted, I wonder 
if the industry will publicly seek desir- 
able changes. The subcommittee on uni- 
form accounting will hold meetings from 
time to time for the purpose of enter- 
taining suggestions for the improvement 
of the uniform accounting rules and 
regulations. You are entitled to be heard 
at those meetings. The acceptance of 
your suggestions will depend largely on 
the force and practicality of your 
presentation. 

“You doubtless are aware that Regu- 
lation No. 30 does not require the allo- 
cation of ‘other acquisition, field super- 
vision and collection expenses,’ ‘general 
expenses,’ and ‘taxes, licenses and fees’ 
to secondary lines of business at pres- 
ent. The inference is that such an allo- 
cation is in the offing. Personally, I feel 
it would be well to defer refinement of 
expense allocations to secondary lines 
until we have had an opportunity to 
review the results which will flow from 
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Herbert A. Siddons 


Who’s Who in SERVICE REVIEW? 
(A Series of Personality Sketches ) 


Presenting HERBERT A. SIDDONS, Manager of our Newark 
Office. If a book were to be written on “Insurance Inspection, Theory 
and Practice embracing field investigating, office routine, sales and 
management, Herb could well be its author. His twenty-five years’ 
experience covers all of it. Entering the busi- 
ness in 1924, he has been with us since 1938. 


The realist knows that perfection is Rever 
fully attained. Insurance reporting is no excep- 
tion, but in using our facilities you most closely 
approach that goal. 
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COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 





Ralph Bergesen 


President 





Executive Offices: 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 


Howard J. Hub 


Vice-President-Treasurer 








KAISER WINS HARDY PRIZE 


Burns Receives Savings Bond; Awards 
Made at Conference of Insurance 
Institute in New York 


The Edward Rochie Hardy Prize for 
the “most distinguished” member of the 
Insurance Institute of America’s grad- 
uating class this year went to Robert 
E. Kaiser, a line consultant in the casu- 
alty underwriting department of the 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Kaiser receives his final certifi- 
cate, magna cum laude, in the casualty 
branch, having previously received his 
surety certificate, magna cum laude, in 
1948. A graduate of Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, he is now in the 
casualty underwriting division of his 
company. 

Another Farm Bureau casualty line 
consultant, Joseph H. Burns, received 
a United States savings bond for his 
achievements in the institute’s examina- 
tions. Both awards were made at an 
October 25 luncheon during the insti- 
tute’s annual conference in the Plaza 
Hotel, New York City. 

Mr. Kaiser took eight examinations 
this year and received seven honor 
grades. Last year he took four examina- 
tions and received three honor grades. 

Mr. Burns achieved first place in the 
Insurance Institute’s examinations in the 
casualty branch for 1949, achieving 
honor grades in his three examinations. 


AETNA C.&S.MEETING IN DALLAS 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
held a conference October 24 for 100 of 
its representatives in the Dallas area, 
at Hotel Adolphus. 

Speakers included C. G. Hallowell, vice 
president, and Rudolph C. Larson and 
W. A. Boone, field supervisors from the 
home office in Hartford. 








the practical administration of Regula- 
tion No. 30 in New York and in any 
other states which may adopt the pat- 
tern of Regulation No. 30. 

“If any substantial number of com- 
panies share this view, it may be pos- 
sible to prevail on the subcommittee on 
uniform accounting to discontinue the 
partial regulation of secondary line re- 
portings and thereby avoid considerable 
unnecessary work. It is nearly a year 
since the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners endorsed the prin- 
ciples of Regulation No. 30 and pro- 
vided that adherence to the regulation 
shall be mandatory on January 1, 1950, 
but as yet, only, the Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania has taken action to put 
the regulation into effect insofar as it 
relates to companies operating outside 
the state of New York. 

Accountants Are of Service 

“In conclusion, let me emphasize, all 
accountants, statisticians and actuaries, 
who are daily confronted with the re- 
sponsibility for making decisions de- 
signed to coordinate accounting records 
with regulations of supervisory authori- 
ties, can be of considerable service to 
the industry and the supervisors if they 
make constructive suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of 
the regulations to be imposed upon the 
insurance industry. 

“In this era of super regulation of 
the life blood of the insurance business, 
the premium dollar, we at the super- 
visory level should rely heavily upon 
you at the industry level for assistance 
in devising regulatory procedures which 
will be least expensive and most prac- 
tical. The rejection or impairment of 
sound accounting principles by regula- 
tory authorities will indeed produce con- 
sequences which are contrary to the 
public interest. 

“Regulations requiring the accumula- 
tion of data which is unusable for rate 
regulatory purposes, constitute extrava- 
gance and waste of the policyholders’ 
money. Let us hope that such regula- 
tions will be avoided. Our experience in 
the days ahead will undoubtedly provide 
the information upon which we may 
chart our course for the future.” 
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Await Further Study of 
Federal Employes’ Bonds 


HOLD WASHINGTON MEETING 





Surety Advisory Subcommittee Makes 
“Progress Report”; Officials Agree 
to Gather More Data 





Washington—More detailed informa- 
tion on the bonding of Federal Govern- 
ment employes will be required before 
the casualty and surety companies can 
submit concrete recommendations for 
revising the present system, insurance 
and Government leaders agreed at a 
conference last week. 

This was the second meeting between 
the two groups since the Hoover Com- 
mission proposed that the Treasury De- 
partment establish a bonding bureau for 
Federal employes rather than have them 
bonded through commercial insurance 
companies. 

Legislation to set up such a bureau 
has been introduced by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran (D., Nev.) and others, Principal 
argument in support of this move has 
been that private company premium 
rates are too high in proportion to the 
loss ratio. 


Subcommittee Makes Survey 


At the first meeting, held last sum- 
mer, the surety advisory committee of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies offered to make a study of 
the entire matter and submit a report 
before November 1. A subcommittee 
was appointd to conduct the survey. 

Opinion among Government officials 
appeared to be sharply divided, but the 
representatives of the general account- 
ing office, Bureau of the Budget and 
the House and Senate expenditure com- 
mittees, to which the bonding bills had 
been referred, agreed to withhold judg- 
ment pending receipt of the company 
proposals. 

Rep. Frank Karsten (D., Mo.), chair- 
man of the House expenditures subcom- 
mittee scheduled to consider the legis- 
lation, then expressed the view that it 
would be preferable to continue the 
practice of bonding Federal employes 
through commercial insurance com- 
paies, providing they cut premium rates. 

Brings in Progress Report 

The insurance association subcommit- 
tee last week brought in a “progress 
report” which pointed out that it would 
be impossible to recommend a definite 
bonding program for the Federal Gov- 
ernment until the exact needs of the 
Government were made known. This 
has not been done, it was acknowledged. 

The committee explained that it must 
know how many Federal employes are 
required to be bonded, the amount of 
the bonds, and the varying conditions 
under which employes are to be bonded. 

In addition, the report stated, the 
statutes governing the bonding of em- 
ployes in the Federal agencies are not 
uniform, and any proposals must be 
reconciled to fit the different regulations. 

There are also many questions of law 
involved in the bonding of Federal em- 
ployes, the committee said, because 
since bonding by insurance companies 
began in 1894, there have been several 
amendments and changes in the statutes. 


Will Gather Data 

The Government representatives at 
the meeting agreed that sufficient infor- 
mation was lacking, and said they would 
gather the data asked for by the com- 
mittee. 

Both sides concluded that the problem 
confronting them could not be settled 
in a single meeting. Another conference 
will be held after the insurance com- 
mittee receives the needed information 
and prepares a report of its recom- 
mendations. 

Consensus of those attending the 
meeting was that it was completely 
harmonious, with no evidence of dis- 
satisfaction among the conferees. 

The surety subcommittee is headed 
by J. C. Smith, secretary of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co. Other members are 
John W. Williams, vice president, U. S. 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


. . . 
Names Brissman in Minn. 

E. D. Lawson, vice president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Co. at Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Bernard 
G. Brissman as special representative 
for the Minnesota territory. 

Mr. Brissman will supervise the com- 
pany’s casualty, fidelity and surety pro- 
gram, and will operate from headquar- 
ters in the Minneapolis service office. 
Mr. Brissman is well known to insur- 
ance producers in Minnesota having su- 
pervised operations there for another 
company for some years. 





Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; A. W. Spar- 
row, Jr., assistant secretary, Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Maryland; and Robert 
R. Hume, attorney, American Surety 
Co. of New York. 

Also attending the meeting were J. P. 
Hacker, vice president, Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Detroit, chairman 
of the surety advisory committee; David 
Q. Cohen, manager, fidelity and surety 
department, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies; Howard M. Starling, 
Washington representative of the asso- 
ciation; Martin W. Lewis, general man- 
ager, the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica; N. M. Franklin, actuary, the Surety 
Association, and Maurice G. Herndon, 
Washington representative, National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


appealing .. 


with insurance. 
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GLENN HARRIS IN NEW POST NEW PERSONAL GRAPHIC AUDIT 


Joins New England Casualty as Special 
Agent, Attached to Pittsburgh 
Service Office 


The New England Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Springfield, Mass., member of 
the Springfield Group of insurance com- 
panies, announces that Glenn Harris has 
become associated with the company as 
special agent, with headquarters in its 
Pittsburgh service office. He succeeds 
former Special Agent James L. Spicer 
who resigned to go with the American 
Casualty Co. 

Mr. Harris began his insurance ca- 
reer with the William C. Burtt Agency 
in Pittsburgh, which is owned by his 
father. There he handled all of the fire 
and automobile insurance for the 
agency. From 1940 to 1943 he was spe- 
cial agent for the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. in western Pennsylvania, 
leaving there to join the Navy, where he 
served until his discharge in 1945. There- 
after he resumed his work with the 
New Amsterdam as a liability under- 
writer in its Pittsburgh office, where he 
also gained experience in their bond de- 
partment. In January, 1947, he left to 
become manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
Co., returning again to the New Amster- 
dam in October, 1947, remaining with 
that company until his appointment as 
special agent for the New England 
Casualty. 


THERE'S QUITE A DIFFERENCE / 


Both are pure carbon... nothing more. Both weigh 
the same. But one is a piece of coal . . . the other, a 
diamond! The reason for the difference . . . Nature 
worked harder in producing the diamond. 


A greater amount of effort made the diamond more 
. and more valuable . . 


. and so it is 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance offered by 
Manufacturers Casualty Company has greater ap- 
peal because of the steady effort to back up insur- 
ance policies with “Superior Service.” It is this 
service that frees the employer from the responsi- 
bility and detail of claim settlements and that im- 
proves employee relations. It is this service that 
employees appreciate as their claims are promptly 
paid. AND IT IS THIS SERVICE THAT SELLS 
MORE INSURANCE! 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 





‘20 YRS. IN INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Hall Revises U. S. F. & G, Publ; 
tion in Line With Suggestions a 
Company’s Producers 


J. Dillard Hall, recently elected agg 
ant secretary of the United States Fidel 
ity & Guaranty Co., has issued a 
version of the company’s a 
graphic audit. Mr. Hall says that ah 
more than 100,000 copies of the Fe 
personal graphic audit had been used © 
the field and the supply was exhauste 
it was felt that the audit could 
improved, expanded and made more a 
prehensive. i 

Mr. Hall advises agents that he asked 
for their help in revamping the atid 
and from their comments and Sugges. 
tions, based on ten years’ use of th 
audit, has come the new one. 

Calling attention to the fact that th 
cover, spiral bound, is the same giz 
as the graphic audit for commer, 
risks, Mr. Hall describes the new fe. 
tures as follows: 

“The new personal graphic audit ca 
be combined with pages from the bys. 
ness graphic audit if you wish; there 
are no delineating lines across the blank 
right hand pages, your comment spa 
is unrestricted; a household inventory 
page for fire coverages has been jp. 
cluded; likewise there is a nage for hie 
insurance and boiler coverages—not U.S 
F. & G. lines, but of importance to many 
agents; there are separate pages for the 
RTO, blanket residence, and _ persona 
pronerty floater policies; there js , 
hobby page, a new accident section, 

“Tucked inside the cover of your copy 
of the personal graphic audit is a brand 
new folder to merchandise the graphic 
audits. Your agents can tell their clients 
with the new folder, that they offer 
complete graphic audit facilities. A copy 
of this folder was mailed to 10,000 U.S. 
F. & G. stockholders with the October If 
dividend check. Already this mailing ha 
produced inquiries.” 








Dr. R. H. Feldman’s New Offices at 4 
Gold St., N. Y. Completely Equipped; 
Has Large Insurance Practice 
Dr. Robert H. Feldman, specialist in 
industrial medicine and surgery in the 
New York insurance district, is obser 
ing his 20th anniversary year in thi 
field. After many years at 80 Job 
Street, N. Y., Dr. Feldman now mait- 
tains his offices at 40 Gold Street wher 
he is completely equipped to handle his 
large practice among the casualty m 
surance companies and _ industrial or 
ganizations, Be 
A graduate of Columbia University’s 
School of Medicine (1922) Dr. Feldma 
served his internship at Mount Sina 
Hospital, New York. Practically from 
the start of his private practice le 
showed a preference for traumatic sit 
gery and he has kept pace over tht 
years with the advancements in this in 
portant phase of surgery. In addition, ht 
has kept up to date on the best methois 
for rehabilitation of the physically dis 
abled, diathermy and therapeutic treat 
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ment. 

This is reflected in the modern nevp 
hospital-office which Dr. Feldman matty 
tains at 40 Gold Street. Visitors ay 


greeted in the reception room by Klip 


Saunders, receptionist-secretary, and iy 
turn by Regina Tierney, graduate nurs)” 
who has been with Dr. Feldman fo 
many years. A tour of the office revel: 
two diathermy and two _ whirlpoy 
therapy rooms, the latest equipment fo 
treating colds by penicillin aerosol att 
x-ray facilities. Also, vaccines are kef 
on hand for those who plan to 
foreign countries and need to have ‘' 
oculation against infections. The opety 
ing room and laboratory are outstanditt 

Dr. Feldman’s hobby is the collectité 
of etchings by such well known artis 
as Pennell, Schultz and Lowell, an¢™ 
reception room walls are adorned | 
downtown New York scenes exec 
by these artists. One of his prized p 
sessions is a rare old colored lithogt 
of the New York Stock Exchange, I* 
sented to him by the 111 John Sit 
building staff. 
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up and went home 
he longest continuous 
ca past dhax 1922, leaving 
behind a record of accomplishment of 
great significance to all branches of _ 
insurance industry, particularly in the 
feld of health legislation. : 

The nation’s health problems came in 
for a greater share of attention than in 
any previous session of Congress. More 
hills affecting the future health stand- 
ards of the American people were in- 
troduced than ever before, and all indi- 
cations point to a continuance of this 
trend next year. ) 

Althouch only one major health meas- 
wre was enacted into law—increased 
Federal aid for hospital construction— 
four others passed the Senate and are 
expected to be approved by the House 
in the second session. : : 

The two major objectives of Presi- 
dent Truman’s national health program, 
however, were not attained. Compulsory 
health insurance legislation was con- 
sidered by committees of both houses, 
but never reached the floor of either. — 

With respect to the other, the Presi- 
dent suffered a resounding defeat. The 
Senate rejected Reorganization Plan No. 
1, embodying the Hoover Commission 
proposals for the establishment of a 
Department of Welfare. 

Certain to Come Up Again 

This issue is certain to be taken up 
again next year, with the Administra- 
tion again exerting an all-out effort to 
secure its enactment. First veiled hint 
that it would be placed near the top of 
any “must” list by Administration lead- 
ers came last week from Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, con- 
sidered most likely to be named to the 
new Cabinet post if a Welfare Depart- 
ment is created. 

Speaking at the annual conference of 
State and Territorial Health Officers in 
Washington, Mr. Ewing said: ; 

“There is no question in my mind 
that the Department will eventually 
come into being and that the concern of 
the American people for health, educa- 
tion and other security matters will find 
expression in the highest councils of 
Government through the establishment 
of a Cabinet Secretary and a Depart- 
ment of Welfare.” 

A national compulsory health insur- 
ance system is technically no closer to 
actuality than it was in January. But 
greater familiarity with this most con- 
troversial subject has been gained by the 
American public through the stepped- 
up tempo of activity by both proponents 
and opponents—in and out of Congress. 

Four Major Health Bills 
_ Four major national health bills were 
introduced, and lengthy hearings on 
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them were held by subcommittees of 
the Senate Labor and House _ Inter- 
state Committees. They are the Ad- 
ministration’s compulsory health insur- 
ance measure, spearheaded by Senators 


Murray (Mont.) and Pepper (Fla.) and 
1 Representatives 


epre Dingell (Mich.) and 
Biemiller (Wis.); the Republican bill 
sponsored by Senators Taft (Ohio) 
Smith (N. J.) and Donnell (Mo.) to 
Provide aid for the medically indigent 
through Federal grants to the States; 
the bill introduced by Senator Hill of 
abama to provide Federal aid for 
membership in voluntary prepaid health 
Plans for those financially unable to 
Pay all or part of the subscription 
charges, 
Finally, there was the “sleeper” 
ee in late in the session by a group 
Oy Bepublicans headed by Senators Ives 
(N. Y.) and Flanders (Vt.) and Repre- 
‘entatives Javits (N. Y.) and Herter 
(Mass.), This last measure, which is 
attracting considerable attention as a 
Possible compromise between the two 
extremes of thought on the subject, 


Survey of Congressional Action on 


Health Legislation in Recent Session 


By Harry LaNnpo 


would provide aid for those voluntary 
plans which scale their subscription 
charges to subscribers’ income, would 
eliminate the means test and the prin- 
cipals of compulsion, and would, its 
sponsors hope, expand the number of 
plans in operation, the range of benefits 
offered, and the scope of coverage. 

These four bills pretty well cover the 
range of thought on the issue by Con- 
gressional leaders. Just what is going 
to be done about them next session 1s 
difficult to predict at this point, but it 
is a safe bet that they will be very much 
in the limelight. 

Further hearings on the proposed 
legislation are a strong probability. With 
Congressional elections coming up in 
November, the Administration is 
anxious to be in the position of being 
able to tell the voters that only Re- 
publican stumbling blocks are holding 
up enactment of this progressive legis- 
lation for the benefit of everyone; the 
Republicans are equally anxious to use 
it as campaign ammunition against the 
expansion of the “welfare state.” 

Long-Range Planning 

That long-range planning is underway 
bv Administration leaders was evidenced 
last week when Oscar Ewing, Chat 
Patterson, executive director of the 
Committee on the Nation’s Health, the 
health insurance lobby; and Mrs. India 
Edwards, chief of the women’s division 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
went to the White House to see Presi- 
dent Truman. Mrs. Edwards’ presence 
at the meeting made it apparent that 





this was not just one of Mr. Ewing’s 
regular social calls on the President, 
and the refusal of all three to discuss 
the visit afterwards led observers to 
conclude that this was a “high strategy” 
conference, 

Most probable guess as to what 
transpired was that groundwork was laid 
for a campaign in behalf of health in- 
surance by women’s groups, or a drive 
to sell compulsory health insurance to 
the country’s women. 


AMA Looms Up As a Factor 


On the outside, looming large as a 
factor in whatever direction health legis- 
lation may take, is the American Medi- 
cal Association and its $3,500,000 “edu- 
cation” campaign guided by the $100,000 
a year publicists, Whitaker and Baxter. 

Consensus on the effects of the drive 
thus far is that, despite the AMA’s suc- 
cess in killing Reorganization Plan No. 
1, it has stirred up almost as much dis- 
favor as support through its tactics. 

Here are the health bills acted upon 
by the first session of Congress and 
their present status: 

1. Congress has passed and the Presi- 
dent has signed the amendment to the 
Hill-Burton bill, providing an increase 
from $75 to $150 million a year in Fed- 
eral aid to the States for hospital con- 


struction. The bill also extends the life- 
time of the law from June 30, 1951, to 
June 30, 1955. 

At present the Federal Government 
stands 3314% of the cost of individual 
hospital projects. Under the new bill 
the Federal contribution would range 
from 3314% of the cost to 66%4%, de- 
pending upon the per capita income of 
the State. 

2. The bill to provide Federal aid to 
medical, dental and nursing schools has 
passed the Senate and has been reported 
favorably by the House Interstate Com- 
mittee. 

3. The bill to authorize grants to 
States for the improvement of local pub- 
lic health services has passed the Sen- 
ate, and has been approved by the 
House Interstate subcommittee on 
Health. 

4. The bill authorizing Federal grants 
to the States for the support of school 
health services has passed the Senate. 
It is still tied up in the House health 
subcommittee. The AMA has fought 
this measure bitterly as another step 
towards “socialized medicine.” 

5. The bill to extend the research ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service and 
establish institutes on neurological dis- 
eases, rheumatism and arthritis has 
passed the Senate. 
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Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the 
Supreme Court, in rulling on various 
things which are unconstitutional, in- 
cluded the Income Tax? 

oe es 

Poetry in Prose: “Tis sweet to love, 
but, oh! how bitter, to love a girl and 
then not gitter.” 








Victor Montgomery, Pres. 
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Coast to Coast Service 








Branch Office Service from Coast to Coast 


E. H. “Count” (Milwaukee A. & H. 
general agent) Mueller says that “A 
perfect gentleman is one who makes all 
the rest of the men at the party feel 
ill-at-ease.” Ah, there, Count, not bad 
at all a tall! 

* * 

Our old pal, Dr. Wesley (H. O. Busi- 
ness Consultant of Provident Mutual 
Life) Gadd is telling the story of the 
gal who asked her boy friend for a 
diamond ring. The lad said: “My dear, 
extenuating circumstances perforce me 
to preclude you from such bauble of 
extravagance for the nonce.” She said, 
“I don’t get it.” He replied, “That’s just 
what I said.” 

* £2 

Wes also gets credit for this saying 
“A hobby is something you go goofy 
over to keep from going nuts over things 
in general.” 

5 * * 

Scene Around William Street: (Items 
concerning the Great and the Near 
Great seen hereabouts) Al, Lou and 
Freddy (Mezey Agency, Inc.), Mezey 
lunching with the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, on here 
from California; it was all so cordial 
this department feels that maybe he 
came on to get the boys to open a 
checking account for some of their mil- 
lions (no kiddin’). Joseph P. (American 
Foreign Insurance Association) Gibson, 
Jr., lunching with two friends in Whyte’s 
Restaurant, telling them about his moose 
hunting trip in Canada from which he 


recently returned. Ike (Prudential’s 
home office Ordinary underwriter) Jen- 
nings, on his way to a three week 


vacation, and saying “It’s quite incredible 
how soon your least charming traits 
turn up in Junior.” Oxley (Imperial Life 
of Canada) Willing of Montreal, popping 
in to see us at our office, to have us 
auttygraph “How to Sell Life Insurance” 
and “Successful Practice of Insurance.” 
A mighty nice lad; call again, say we. 
* * ok 


We liked the recent item culled from 
some magazine or other which quoted a 
headline in the “Los Angeles Times.” It 
read: 

MAGNATE USED TO REMOVE 

NAIL IN DUODENUM 

The comment was “You see? Once in 

a while those guys come in handy.” 
* * a 


Sign in the office of John H. (Book 
Editor Prentice-Hall, Inc.) Langley: 
“Remember, when business is tougher to 
get, the tougher guys still get it.” 

—MERVIN L. LANE 
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What is the Value of the Discovery 


Period for Schedule Fidelity Bonds? 
By RicHarp T. Woop 


Manager, Fidelity Department, American Surety Group 


in an endeavor to find an answer to 
the question as to the value of the dis- 
covery period, the author conducted a 
survey for his Group of 1,528 losses paid 
from 1930-49 which have been reviewed 
from time to time for underwriting pur- 
poses. The results of this survey are given 
below as well as the lesson drawn from 
the figures brought to light. For one 
thing, Mr. Wood indicates that long dis- 
covery periods, once in vogue in commer- 
cial fidelity lines, are on the way out. 
Justifiably he emphasizes throughout his 
article the necessity for and continuity of 
fidelity bond protection. 

The recent revision of the discovery 
schedule bonds so as to provide an op- 
tional discovery period when coverage is 
dropped has raised the question of the 
value of a discovery period. The charge 
made on the discovery bonds is 10% 
of the last annual premium for an op- 
tional discovery period of one year; 15% 
for a period of two years. 

In a survey made of 1,528 losses paid 
by our Group from 1930-49 losses were 
first broken down into those discovered 
while the bond (under which payment 
was made) was in force and those dis- 
covered after cancellation (during the 
discovery period). This showed 1,366 to- 
taling $11,951,384 discovered while the 
bond was in force and 162 totaling $1,- 
172,588 discovered during the discovery 
period. These figures would tend to 
justify the discovery period charges 
mentioned above. 

Losses discovered during the discovery 
period after cancellation were as _ fol- 
lows: 


Within 3 months — 59 totaling $364,788 
= * — 36 ” 340,951 
6-9 * — 29 a 208,078 
9-12 “ — 19 ? 212,390 
12-15 ai — 5 ° 11,977 
15-18 “ — 5 os 18,020 
18-21 “ — 2 4 3,500 
21-24 = — 1 ™ 108 
24-27 “ —none 
27-30 vis — 1 - 5,000 
30-33“ —none 
33-36 — 2 ” 246 
More than 36 “ — 3 = 7,700 
Totals —162 a 





A Further Breakdown 

Making a further breakdown, it was 
found that four losses totaling $21,917 
were sustained under prior bonds but 
brought under the present bond by the 
continuity afforded. No part of these 
losses occurred during the currency of 
the bonds under which payment was 
made. A total of 422 losses totaling 
$6,767,742 were sustained under prior and 
current bonds, indicating the great de- 
sirability and need of continuity. Also, 
940 losses totaling $5,161,725 were sus- 
tained under current bonds and discov- 
ered while they were in force. 

Classifying the losses as_ financial 
(banks, savings and loan associations, 
stock brokers, investment bankers, et al) 
and commercial (all others than finan- 
cial institutions) makes a further break- 
down of interest. Of the four losses 
totaling $21,917 sustained under prior 
bonds with no accompanying loss under 
the current bond, all were financial; 
none were commercial. Of the 422 losses 
totaling $6,767,742, sustained under prior 
and current bonds, 331 totaling $6,404,356 
were financial and 91 totaling $363,386 
were commercial. Of the 940 losses to- 
taling $5,161,725, sustained and discov- 
ered under current bonds, 565 totaling 
$4,609,220 were financial and 375 total- 
ing $552,505 were commercial. 

Losses discovered during the discovery 
period were predominantly financial, 
only 12 totaling $22,623 of the 162 to- 


taling $1,172,558 being commercial. These 
were distributed as follows: 





Within 3 months — 5 totaling $6,793 
3-6 ss —1 7 103 

6-9 “ — 1 7 4,155 

9-12 = —2 bi 2,572 
i245 * —2 = 7,500 
27-30 “ —1 a: 1,500 
Totals —12 . $22,623 


These figures would appear to argue 
against the long discovery periods once 
in vogue in commercial fidelity lines. 

Lessons To Be Drawn 

What are the lessons to be drawn 
from the above figures? Undoubtedly, 
the first conclusion is that fidelity pro- 
tection is a necessity. The next conclu- 
sion is that continuity of fidelity protec- 
tion is also a necessity. This has been 


recognized by the Surety Association of 
America by the including of a continuity 
feature in all of its commonly used fi- 
delity and blanket bond forms. There 
is some variation in the way continuity 
is given. Some forms have an indemnity 
against prior losses insuring clause, 
some have the broader retroactive ex- 
tension provision, while the discovery 
schedule bonds operate on a discovery 
basis—the broadest plan in the giving 
of continuity. Unlike the other plans, 
the discovery basis gives coverage from 
the date of employment rather than 
from the date an employe was first 
bonded. Of all the plans for giving con- 
tinuity, it is the most attractive to an 
insured. 

While the discovery period has proved 
to be of value on financial lines, it has 
not, on the basis of the above figures, 
been particularly important on commer- 
cial lines. How much this is related to 
insureds going out of business is not 
known. There is, of course, no discovery 
period problem while coverage is in 
force. Going concerns continue to carry 
fidelity bonds. It is noteworthy that in 
the field of accountants liability insur- 
ance where an optional discovery pe- 
riod, the same as is now provided for 
the discovery schedule bonds, has been 
available for two years, there has been 
only a single case (out of several hun- 
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Certainly the fine sales record of American Motorists Insurance 





Company is not attributable entirely to the national advertising 


campaign. But for more than two years it has proven successful 
in backing up the sales efforts of AMICO representatives from 


coast to coast. 


The cartoons and anecdotes in the ads graphically show how 
gaps can occur in insurance programs—and how losses can be 
covered with the advice of competent insurance counsel. 

Obviously, the ads can cover only one 
significant loss at a time. Accordingly, the 
booklet, 29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security, 
is offered in each ad. And the booklet is 
used by AMICO representatives as a point- 
of-sale piece, as a goodwill item and as a 


mailing piece. 


agent or broker. 


L\meucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jomes S. Kemper, choirmon 


29 Gaps contains a series of short stories 
about life and business. But, it points the 
moral that gaps are not caused by a lack 
of available insurance coverages but rather 
by the failure to obtain up-to-date, compre- 
hensive insurance protection. 

Both the ads and the booklet conclude 
with the sound advice to See your AMICO 











H.G. Kemper, president @ Sheridan Pood at Lowrence Avenue Chicago 40 








New Members of IAC 


The following new “A” members 9 
the Insurance Advertising Conferens 
were announced at its annual meetin 
last week at Old Point Comfort, Va. s 

Harry J. Cozad, superintendent 4 
agents, Bituminous Casualty Cie. 
Robert E. Gorman, advertising Manager 
Allstate Insurance Co.; V. Hal Ken 
nedy, assistant secretary, Kansas (it, 
Fire & Marine; C. F. Scheer, Program 
production manager of the Zurich; E.R 
Hurd, Jr., advertising manager, Amer) 


can-Associated Insurance (Cos, and 
John Ahlers, advertising Manager 
American International Underwriter; 
Corp. 





dred on our books) where the option 
was exercised. In other words, cover. 
age, once carried, is seldom dropped 
that the discovery period is of little in. 
portance. 

Because of the large number of logge; 
commenced while prior bonds were jy 
force and continued under presen 
bonds, insured should weigh carefully 
a decision to change carriers. Situations 
have arisen where carriers were changed 
and it was difficult or impossible to allo. 
cate losses to the periods the various 
bonds were in force. This, sometimes 
leaves the insured in the position of 
knowing that he has a loss but of being 
unable to prove it satisfactorily under 
two or more bonds. This is not a very 
comfortable position from the viewpoint 
of one who has thought he has carried 
necessary protection. 

From the standpoint of the insurance 
industry, it is a detail whether losses 
discovered during the discovery period 
of a prior bond should be paid by the 
prior or present carrier. The total losses 
paid by all carriers would be about the 
same whether the liability for such 
losses fell upon the prior or the present 
carrier, It would simply be a matter 
af contract. 

Solution Offered by a Bank 

One bank, which sought to overcome 
the difficulty mentioned above, explained 
the situation and offered a solution as 
follows: 

We have been trying to figure out a way to 
give you our blanket bond, but, after discussing 
the matter, we just could not see how we could 
afford to close out with our present company 
without obtaining an agreement to cover any 
loss or without an agreement to accept liability 
immediately after the effectiveness of your 
bond. It would be the same thing if we should 
quit you and go to some other company—we 
would not want to have to go back to you after 
taking the business away from you. 


This so-called “sudden death” feature 
was so attractive that, a few years ago, 
it received unanimous approval in prit- 
ciple of Surety Association committees 
handling the subject. Technical diff 
culties of drafting proved, at that time, 
to be insurmountable when an endeavor 
was made to incorporate the principle in 
superseded suretyship practice. | 

To sum up—where losses now discov: 
ered during the discovery period fall 
is a matter of contract and it would not 
disturb results for the industry if the 
present plan were changed. In fact, é 
change involving an immediate pick-up 
of back losses might serve to focus more 
attention on underwriting. When fidel 
ity coverage is transferred from ont 
carrier to another, a discovery period 
may make the proving of losses mort 
difficult for the insured. If the back 
protection afforded by the discovery 
schedule bond and the “sudden deat! 
principle of enabling an insured to claim 
against the carrier of his current bonds 
some may find their way into fidelity [ 
contracts, the providing of a discovel F 
period will become infrequent and wil 
occur only when an insured goes 
of business or drops his insurance. | | 

Regardless of the value of the & © 
covery period, the big thing 1s the FF 
carrying of the protection afforded by © 
fidelity bonds against losses caused by 
dishonesty. This, in the case of thos 
who have carried such protection, 
contributed generously to that peace® 
mind so much sought by todays & 
ployers. 
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Proposed Regulations 
For DBI Law Discussed 


sOME CLARIFICATION SEEN 





Unions Critical at Albany Hearing But 
Insurance Spokesmen Praise Mary 


Donlon for Good Job 





Two dozen industry, insurance and la- 
bor leaders gave their views, pro and 
con, on the proposed regulations under 
New York’s disability benefits law at a 
jam-packed public hearing October 20 in 
the Assembly Chamber in Albany. Miss 


Mary Donlon, chairman of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, pre- 
sided over the three-hour hearing at the 
conclusion of which she announced that 
her disability benefits advisory commit- 
tee will gladly receive briefs for 10 days 
and will give the suggestions submitted 
careful study. Miss Donlon admitted 
that some fundamental misunderstand- 
ing exists at present as to the purpose 
of the DBI legislation but pointed out: 
“Under the law the widest flexibility 
is allowed for strengthening relation- 
ships between employers and employes. 
This is, in fact, one of the main objec- 
tives of the disability benefits law, and 
it was drafted and finally enacted in that 
spirit.” 
Clarifications of Several Sections Urged 


Although clarifications in several sec- 
tions of the proposed regulations were 
deemed advisable, even vital, by most of 
the speakers, in general the preparatory 
work of Miss Donlon and the advisory 
committee was praised for its initial 
accomplishments. In fact, many of the 
changes were labeled “editorial only.” 

The New York Board of Trade, Inc., 
represented at the hearing by G. A. 
Buckingham, secretary-treasurer of its 
insurance section, asked clarification on 
three points and found itself in opposi- 
tion to only No. 29 and 37 of the pro- 
posed regulations. The board’s brief, 
submitted by M. D. Griffith, executive 
= president, stated on the opposition 
side: 

“This board believes that the full in- 
tent and purpose of the law will be fully 
satisfied if there is adequate coverage 
approved by the New York Insurance 
Department. We, therefore, could not 
approve of a proposal which would per- 
mit employes (as provided in Regula- 
tion 37) to exercise a higher discretion 
than that of the Insurance Department 
of our state. 

“This board most respectfully and 
Most earnestly petitions that the em- 
ploye’s right to pass upon the adequacy 
of the coverage be stricken from the 
regulations if the coverage offered meets 





the requirements of the New York De- 
partment.” 

As to points needing clarification, the 
New York Board of Trade submitted 
the following suggestions, made as the 
result of careful study by its disability 
benefits insurance committee headed by 
Harlow G. Brown, vice president, Con- 
tinental Assurance: 

“(a) Proposed Regulation No. 3. The 
terms casual employment, temporary 
employment and extra employment are 
confusing and differ widely in the vari- 
ous trade practices in different indus- 
tries. While recognizing that ignorance 
of law does not constitute a valid excuse 
for violation, nevertheless there is a 
responsibility on the part of the law 
makers to enact the laws, rules and 
regulations which are reasonably under- 
stood by the lines of business affected. 
We, therefore, respectfully petition for 
clarification on this point. 

“(b) Bonuses — Proposed 
No. 22—is confusing. This 
spectfully recommends that the same 
standards and regulations as enforced 
by the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Law be adopted as the stand- 
ard for the enforcement of this law. 

“(c) Retroactive adjustments — Pro- 
posed Regulation No. 51. We respect- 
fully petition clarification on this point 
so that both employer and employe 
may know more definitely and specifi- 
cally what contributions are required un- 
der the law.” 

Labor Men Present Their Views 

Harold C. Hanover, secretary-treas- 
urer, New York State Federation of La- 
bor and a member of the disability bene- 
fits advisory committee, said his group 
had proposed sickness and disability in- 
surance for five years and that he 
worked wholeheartedly for this legisla- 
tion. He introduced some labor counsel, 
notably Louis Waldman for the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen, who said he had 
introduced such legislation as a member 
of the New York Assembly 20 years ago 
when it was termed “visionary.” Mr. 
Waldman called attention to the fact 
that many of his 40,000 union members 
would be affected by the definition of 
“casual employment” in Proposal 3, sub- 
division E, which puts the term of em- 
ployment hinging on 12 hiring periods 
within a single month or for an average 
of eight such periods in each of three 
consecutive calendar months. He urged 
that a “realistic view” be taken of his 
industry and recommended a “sound 
definition” of “casual employment.” 

Attorney Samuel Harris Cohen for the 
Joint Board of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes of New York, spoke of 70,000 
members now working under existing 
voluntary plans and noted that in many 
cases the plans were evolved by both 
workers and employers. He also touched 
on the “casual employment” definition 
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board re- 


Woodmen Accident Elects 
Brolsma Medical Director 





DR. M. P. BROLSMA 


At a recent meeting of the boards 
of directors of Woodmen Accident and 
associated companies, Dr. M. P. Brolsma 
of Lincoln, Neb., was elected medical 
director of the companies. He succeeds 
the late Dr. H. H. Everett who was a 
vice president of the companies as well 
as medical director. 

Dr. Brolsma, a specialist in internal 
medicine, is a March, 1943, graduate of 
the University of Nebraska Medical 
School in Omaha. He interned and took 
his residency at the University Hospital 
in Omaha following his graduation. He 
saw service in the U. S. Navy from 
1944 to 1946 aboard an attack transport. 

Returning from the service, Dr. 
Brolsma studied at the Lahey Clinic in 
Boston on a fellowship in internal medi- 
cine from 1946 to 1948. He returned to 
Lincoln in 1948 and is now engaged in 
private practice. 

Dr. Brolsma is a member of the 
American Medical Association, Nebraska 
State and Lancaster County Medical 
Societies and Phi Chi medical fraternity. 





and urged that when an existing plan 
has been in existence, satisfactory per- 
mission for the union be granted to cer- 
tify a new employer. By the same 
token, decertification rights should also 
be granted, he said. 

Smith, Wagner, Typermass, Craugh 

and Murphy Testify 

Following the labor union men, the 
insurance company representatives were 
given the floor, and the first speaker 
was Richard C. Wagner, manager, casu- 
alty department, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies. He pointed out 
that Section 43, subdivision D of the 
proposed regulations carried with it the 
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Lancaster, Pa 


The Finest in AEH Insurance Since 1910 





implication that the State Insurance 
Fund is permitted to write in excess of 
statutory limit although the law limits 
the fund to the statutory limit. 

J. Henry Smith of the Life Insurance 
Association of America said he was “im- 
pressed with the finished job the com- 
mittee has presented.” 

Carl Typermass, vice president of 
Lumber Mutual Casualty of New York 
and until recently Deputy Insurance Su- 
perintendent, said: “We find that we 
can work under these regulations. We 
realize the tremendous job involved in 
getting them on paper.” Mr. Typermass 
urged that rule adoption be expedited, 
saying: “We would like to take care 
of present policyholders who have ex- 
isting plans so that we can devote all our 
time and services to those policyholders 
who will be required to provide coverage 
by law.” 

Joseph P. Craugh, representing the 
National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, said his organization had 
“no critical comment to offer,’ and 
Michael Murphy, speaking for the As- 
sociation of New York Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, commented that “the 
committee is doing very well so far.” 


M. P. Glushein Submits Five Changes 


In contrast to the favorable attitude 
of the stock and mutual insurance renre- 
sentatives, Morris P. Glushein, general 
counsel, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, urged five specific 
changes which he deemed necessary in 
the proposed regulations “to preserve 
fairness and equity and to carry out the 
requirements of the statute.” He said 
that the proposed regulations “limit cov- 
erage in violation of the act; permit the 
existence of plans which violate the act; 
permit employers to pay sub-standard 
benefits in violation of the act; restrict 
eligibility for benefits in violation of the 
act; and in various other ways depart 
from the statute.” He also held that 
proposed Regulation 27 C is “contrary to 
state and Federal law,” saying the sub- 
division would “recognize the unilateral 
action of an employer in extending or 
modifying an existing plan without bar- 
gaining collectively with the association 
of employes representing his workers.” 

However, John C. Watson counsel for 
New York State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants and a member of the disability 
benefits advisory committee, said: “Re- 
tail industry of this state went along 
with this statute from the beginning. 
We believed it to be the best law of its 
kind in the land.” Later he said he was 
“glad to find that labor groups are in 
accord with our thinking on these regu- 
lations.” Watson called for peace and 
harmony between the Workmen’s Com- 
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CLARENCE E. MORELAND OF FT. DODGE, IOWA, 
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pensation Board and his industry and 
concluded: “If the regulations don’t 
work in some of our great department 
stores—the best in the world—they 
won't work anywhere.” 
Union Questions Raised on Certifiable 
Plans 
Before the hearing closed several 
speakers, including William J. Isaacson, 
counsel for Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, in discussing 
present plans which may be found cer- 
tifiable, wondered in the case of new 
employers, whether in change of forma- 
tion of companies the new business en- 
tity will be granted exemption as an 
existing plan. He felt that the legisla- 
ture meant to protect collective bargain- 
ing and suggested the proposed regula- 
tions needed clarification so that in sev- 
eral years away, certifiable plans 
wouldn’t be whittled down due to transi- 
tion in the new business entities. 
Sidney Orenstein, representing several 
clothing manufacturers and the Hotel 
Association of New York, agreed with 
Isaacson in saying that essential new 
and successor employers should become 
eligible if existing plans are certifiable. 
Harry G. Waltner, Jr., Social Security 
committee chairman, Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc., 
said his group had carefully reviewed 
the proposals and in the whole they 
present “satisfactory workable conclu- 
sions.” The association believes Miss 
Donlon is to be congratulated on the 
way the work has been done, he added. 
The Associated Industries of New 
York through Joseph R. Shaw, as well 
as a number of the city chambers of 
commerce, presented briefs. 








Youthful Drivers 


(Continued from Page 34) 


reduce the number of accidents, the cost 
to the insurance companies and the final 
cost to himself or his parents in the 
form of automobile liability rates. 

“As more and more states appreciate 
the value of driver-training courses for 
teen-agers and include such courses in 
the required curriculum of our schools, 
much more widespread improvement in 
the operation of cars by youthful oper- 
ators should be realized. If teen-agers 
gain a good start through driver-train- 
ing they should early learn the value 
of alert and careful operation and, it is 
hoped, retain the right attitude with 
respect to consideration for others on 
our highways. 

“We are informed that the teen-age 
operator is quicker in his reactions and 
responses than the operators over 25 
years of age. However, his most un- 
satisfactory accident record proves that 
his ability to react quickly in emergen- 
cies is more than offset by his daring 
and willingness to take chances. The 
son whose father furnishes him with a 
high-powered convertible gets a great 
kick out of ‘showing off’ to his chums 
and associates by ‘stepping on it’ with 
reckless abandon. 

“In the final analysis, automobile bod- 
ily injury liability and property damage 
liability insurance rates are determined 
by the man behind the wheel, no mat- 
ter what his age may be. There will 
be improvement in the present bad 
driving and accident record of youthful 
operators only when those operators 
fully recognize their obligations to 
others on our highways and, as the 
result of the combined efforts of par- 
ents, teachers, state authorities and safe- 
ty organizations, our youthful operators 
exercise care, common sense and reason- 
able consideration for others. 

“If and when their accident record 
does improve the automobile liability 
rates for this class of operators will be 
reduced. In addition to the monetary 
reward thus to be realized these oper- 
ators will find great satisfaction in hav- 
ing a real part in reducing the appalling 
number of needless and costly deaths 
and injuries now occurring on our 
streets and highways.” 
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it can be every bit as embarrassing to be 


HALF-COVERED 


against power-equipment failure 


Results can be unfortunate, when 
a client slips on the matter of ade- 
quate insurance coverage. Most of 
your clients probably carry boiler 
insurance. But have you told them 
that an accident to an engine, a 
compressor or an electrical unit 
can also cost plenty and interrupt 
their business? Owners of facto- 
ries, hotels, laundries and dairies 
will appreciate your reminder. 
Make sure that all of your clients 
have the added protection they 
need on their power machinery as 


well as their boilers—plus the very 
important matter of inspections by 
specialists. Make sure also that they 
have adequate Use and Occupancy 
coverage. 

The Special Agent of The Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler has the technical 
knowledge to help you in selling 
and servicing this type of risk. Call 
him in and get a sales plan going— 
now! Let the Hartford man help 
you help yourself to 
added good will— 


and income. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FOR POWER-PLANT INSURANCE, 


IT PAYS TO CHOOSE THE LEADER 





Diemand Address 


(Continued from Page 34) 


savings to policyholders jn Particy| 
classes. ‘a 
“In the recent debate in Chicago 
installment premium plans, only - 
speech was devoted to a consideratig 
of the public interest. The entire . 
mainder of discussion centered on om 
selfish consideration as the agents’ en 
venience in handling paperwork. 
“The most recent example of how self 
centered some of those in our busineg 
can be occurred this year in Pennsy, 
vania. In that state in 1948 fire rates 
were at a level which permitted insure, 
to pay higher commissions to produces 
in certain ‘excepted’ territories than 
were paid for the same services to pro. 
ducers in the remainder of the state 
Makes Commissions Uniform 


“The North America Cos. had effecie; 
a prospective savings in expense ‘ 
1949 by placing their commissions ‘o 
uniform level statewide. On this basi 
they deviated. They were later joined 
by some of the largest and oldest com. 
panies doing business in the common. 
wealth. In face of the obvious equitie 
of the situation the vast majority of jn. 
surers fought these proceedings, bot} 
before the Commissioner and in th 
courts. Finally, however, under guise of 
a general rate revision the local rating 
bureau reduced the rates in the affectej 
classes by very nearly the amount of 
redundance pointed out in the original 
deviation filing. 

“In the light of these instances, anj 
others which you can supply from you 
own experience, it must be clear that 
there is ‘growing up’ still to be done in 
our business.” 

Mr. Diemand said that if the growing 
up is to be real and permanent, it must 
come from an urge within the industry, 
and not from external government 
forces. 

Must Not Fall Into Error 

“We must never fall into the error of 
thinking that a group of elected or a- 
pointed bureaucrats can better do a job 
than can a group of private citizen 
working for themselves or their ow 
companies with good will and_ proper 
ideals,” said Mr. Diemand. “Social se- 
curity laws can never take the place o/ 
neighborly charity. Fair labor standards 
acts can never take the place of humane 
dealings between employer and en- 
ployes. And no amount of rating ani 
related laws can ever take the place 0! 
sound underwriting by companies, and 
sales by producers, acting in the public 
interest for their own good. 

“Even were this not so, and even wer 
legislation truly necessary to supplat! 
the efforts of industry, itself, that leg 
lation and the interpretation of it must 
both be proper. By this T mean that the 
legislation must be designed solely t 
protect the public, and not to give com 
petitive advantage to some over others 
nor to favor the many over the few, nt 
to give eager bureaucrats power for tf 
own sake. Bearing this in mind, some 0 
us have asked ourselves how far the net 
rating laws (and the interpretations 
them in some states) have hampert! 
some insurers while leaving others fret 
how far they have restricted underwt- 
ing initiative in favor of the old a 
‘rood enough’ ways, and to what extet! 
thev favor arbitrary power against fr 
public interest. 

“T do not mean by this that the she 
dow of recent legislation is all blac 
nor that by sane interpretation mam 
officials have not brought the light © 
reason into obscure or senseless bli 
alleys. You will be best able to Jui 
from your experience what I meat. 


AINSLIE ON COAST TRIP 
George F. Ainslie, Jr., vice presidet! 
American Surety Groun, will attend 
annual convention of the Americ! 
Bankers Association to be held in S# 
Francisco, October 30 to November 4 
While on the coast Mr. Ainslie ¥ 
visit branch offices in Los Angeles, 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 
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